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We would call attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Messrs. Ralston of Phila 
delphia, in this number of the Journal, in 
relation to Railway Iron and Locomotive 
Engines. 

The Messrs. Ralston have been engaged 
more than six years in the business, and 


have ordered over 100,000 tons of iron for} 
Stare governments aud ¢ompanies; and} 


their experience in the business, and the re-: 
Sidence of one of them, or of a competent 
agent, in London, to inspect before ship- 
ment, every thing ordered by them, will in- 
Sure to those companies who purchase of 
them, or give orders through them, the most 
favorable terms the market will aliow. 


RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. 
a" subscribers offer the following articles for 


Railway Iron, flat bars, with countersnnk holes and 
Mitred juints, 


tbs. 
350 ,tons 2+ by 4,15 Ainlewh, weighing 4 -S,per ft. 


:280 “ou }, “ “ 
7 “ lt “ t, “ “ “ oy “ 
8s." KY b “ “ 15 “ 


“ 1 “ “ “ “ 


swith Spikes and Splicing Plates.adapted thereto. To 
be sold free of duty to State governments or incor- 
companies. 
Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 
Car and Locomotive Engine Tires, 
wrought and turned or unturned, rg tobe fitted on 


the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54 , and 60 inches 
aiameter. 


E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bolts for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fcet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 24 
3, 33, 34, 34, and 3? inches diameter. 

Chains for Inclined Plases, short and stay links, 


manufactured from the E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved!}, 


at the greatest strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclined Plines, made from 
New Zealand flax. 

Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 


7||and Canal Towing Lines. 


Patent Felt fur placing between the iron chair aud 
stone block of Edge Railways 
Every description of Railway Iron, as well as Lo- 


Q|| comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by 


the agency of one of our partners, who resides in| 
England for this purpose. 

Mr. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable 
American Engineer, resides in Engiand for the pur- 
pose of inspecting all Locomvtives, Machinery, Rail- 
way Iron &c. ordered through us. 

A. & G. RALSTON. 

Jy Mf Philadelphia, No.4, South Front st, 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES ON INCLINED PLANES. 

BETTER AND BETTER —It is with great 
pleasure that we lay before our readers, the 
following .statement of a remarkable per- 
formance, handed to us by Mr. W. Norris 
of Philadelphia. ‘We hope to see some one 
take up these facts and reconcile them to 
the theories hitherto adopted. 

Meanwhile we will take a trip to the Co- 
lumbia Road for the express purpose of 
witnessing a series of experiments upon 
that road with this engine. 

‘* The Locomotive Steam Engine “ George 
Washington” made for the State of Pennsy'. 
vania by William Norris of Philade!phia, 
was placed on the Columbia and Philadel- 
phia RaiJroad on Saturday afternoon the 
9th inst. On the following morning her 


||powers were tested in ascending the In- 


clined Plane near Philadelphia, This plane 
is twenty eight hundred feet in length, with 
an ascent in that distance of one hundred 
and ninety-six feet,or at the rate of 369 feet 
to the mile, or seven feet rise in one hun- 
dred feet, or one foot in thirteen. The 
weight of the Engine is 14,9301bs. only. 
The load attaehed weighed 19,2001bs. in- 
cluding the weight of 24 persons who were 








|} the Tender and Burthen Car. The En- 





gine started immediately at the base, with, 
outa running start, and dragged up said 
load of 19,200lbs, the above distance of 
2800 feet in the space of two minutes and 
one second, or at the rate of 14} miles per 
hour; pressure on the boiler a fraetion uli, 
der 60ibs. to the square ineh. The En- 
gine then descended the Plane with the 

same luad at various speed, frequently stop- 
ping to test the security, The valves being 
reversed, or set for going ahead, and when 
it was desired to stop ajtegether, the steam 
was let on very slowly which brought her 
toa dead stand for a second or two, when 
she would immediately start up the grade, 
In this way, stopping and starting at plea- 
sure, the time oceupied in descending the 
2300 feet, was from 12 to 15 minutes, thus 
testing the perfect security of her perfor- 
mance on the Plane, She agajn ascended 
the Plane with the same load and took her 
jlace on the road, the same morning, ready 
for use.” 





NEW JERSEY RAILROAD AND pias 7" 
TATION COMPANY. 

We owe an apology for not laying before 
our readers the aecount of the proceedings 
at the opening of this read, 

We were promised a copy of the pro- 
ceedings; but it was not received, notwith- 
standing we delayed the Journal of ‘last 
week one day for it; and as we do met. re. 
ceive the Newark papers, though we fave 
for many months sent the Journal to.the 
Daily. Advertiser, we have now t eontent 
ourselves with the following concise notice 
of the pleasures and a of the 
day. 

The cars with a nia company defector. 
sey City about 9 o'clock on the 7th mat, 
Proceeding over theridge—by the tempora- 





ry road, laid’ until the proper bed is formed 
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| Qn the whole, we think that Mr. Sykes 





a tram of thirteém cars was taken in fine 
style by the “ New'Brunswick,” a very fine 
engine. The train 


stown, and Rahway. The road was passed 


ever in fine style, though no attempt was} 


made at a quick trip. 
The enthusiasm of the people was great. 
Vehicles of every description were drawn 


up on the sides of the road, some of them|| 
evidently from a distance—the family seat-| 


ed under the nearest tree decked in their 


best—the ladies waiving handkerkehiefs—| 


the men and boys cheering along the whole 


read. 
Schools were turned out and the grand- 


mother of eighty years, shook her head] 


and-taised her hands in astonishment,_hard- 
ly believing what her eyes beheld. 
The company were most hospitably 


entertained at New Brunswick, where a} 
The} 
cars stopped opposite the town on the hill} 
and the company proceeded by way of the} 
Old bridge—the new one not yet being} 


general holiday seemed to be hell. 


*eompleted—to the town hall. 


fiere a wery appropriate address was) 


delivered by the'Mayor of New Brunswick, 
which was responded to by Gen. Darcy, 
president of the company. 


A number of toasts evincing the spirit| 


and good will ofthe company were given— 
and all present seemed delighted. 

In the afternoon we returned with a 
lange company in addition from New 
Brunswick, and again received hospitable 
entertainment at Newark. 

The value of this road is very generally 
fmown. A continuation of it will give the 
shortest:and best route for general travel 
te Philadelphia. 

Amicable arrangements have been made 
we understand with the Camden and 
Amboy Company, and we may soon have 
achoice of routes offering every conven- 
inde for travel and transportation of goods 
and passengers bstween the two cities. 

‘We think that this road reflects great 
-credit upon Mr. Sykes its engineer. 


His rail is a very good one, and some of| 


his contrivances an the mechanical details 
ef the work are of such importance as to 
merit .a separate and mere extended motice. 


We think that some ¢chort-eurves, and} 


‘arms of double curvature, might in some 
‘Wistances have been avoided. A few hun- 
‘dyed dallars additional expense in excava- 
tien arenot too much to pay for a direct 


-woad. “Hhese curves, ‘however, may have} 


beenddlictated by circumstances of propric- 
ty, of which we are not aware, 


train stopped and additional | 


company was taken on-board at Elizabeth-| | 
upon whom merit will not fail to make the. 


reputation, by so far finishing his road, 


its completion. 
He 1s connected with enterprising men, 


proper impression. 





For the Railroad Journal. 
f CLINTON.—NO. V. 

One hundred and six miles, on an air line, 
from the City Hall to the heart of the An- 
thracite Coal Valley of Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania! This is the text: this is 
the text I preach from. Sooner or fater it 
imust have its effect in your great city. 


jny. Not further from the Park ona straight 


phia is, om the route travelled, from the 
coal mines of Schuykill, is it not appa- 
rent, to a moments reflection, 
Luzerne coal deposites are so near to New- 
York, and so easily accessible, as to render 
them objects of first rate importance to the 
consideration of all who are concerned in 


Cannot New York, by these mines, enter 
into fair competition with Philadelphia, in 
the coal trade? And if she can, is not that 
already great and rapidly growing business, 
worthy of her earnest, prompt and early 
attention ? 


Before I ‘close, my purpose is to give a 
| brief description of the Luzerne Anthracite 
Coal Valley. One or two remarks, how. 
ever, press on my mind, and I may as well 
put them down here. 

First. In a late number of the Journal it 
is mentioned that the Darlington and Stock- 
ton Railroad, in England was expected, 
when made to transport 50,000 tons. of coal. 
Lo! beyond all expectation, or even hope, 
during the past year there have been trans. 
ported on it near 500,000 tons: So it is: 
So, too, on all the canals and Railwaye in 
England, leading to coal mines, the busi- 
ness in coal has very greatly surpassed the 
‘most excited expectation: So, too, would 
it be here, were the proposed railroad fairly 
in operation. 

I wish, Mr. Editor, you would add to the 
interest and value of your very interesting 
Journal, monthlhy,-or once in three months, 
prices current of railroad and canal stocks, 
in our own country and in Great Britain. 

Second. Ina note to my former number 
you mentioned the probable price, per ton, 
at which coal could'be taken from Pittston 
to New York. In ray opinion that price 
was much to ‘high, for, you must sonsider, 
that the return cars would al] go back load- 
ed. I pray you to remember, that, from 
Philadelphia to Mauch Chunk, and from 
Philadelphia to Schuylkill, the boats have 
to return nearly empty, because they go in- 








% much credit, and has earned al 


| Hence the descending freight, or coal, mnst 


which will not, we are sure, be impaired by |. in deincan, taste neath heightions 


Fifty miles nearer to New-York than Alba-} 


line, than Washington Square in Philadel-| 


that those . 
|sary and Jeading article may be tranaported 


the business and prosperity of the city 1| 


to. a barren, uninhabited region, without 








trade or population, except such as is desi 
ved from, and dependent on, the coal trade. 


necessarily bear the burden of the return- 
Not 
so will it be with ears on the New York 
and Pittston Railroad; for at Pittston the 


}Susquehannah River is struck, the Wyo- 
jming Valley, and Laekawana Valley, rich, 
|populous, productive,and rapidly advancing, 
will be reached. 


From Pittston the State 
canal is already completed down the river 
to Columbia, and will be soon finished up 
the river to the State line. A vast extent of 
country, already rife with business and 


population, now supplied, imperfectly by 


circuitous routes, will require and receive 
by the direct line from New York, fish, 
plaster, salt, sugar, molasses, oil, coffee, 
hides, grindstones, domestic and foreign 
goods and merchandize of all sorts, which 
will all bear handsome tolls, and enable the 
stockholders and earriers to place the toll 
and carriage on coal so low, that this neces- 


to your city, at a moderate cost. 


Suppose the distance of the Railroad from 
Pittston to New York to be 130 miles, and 
this is making a large allowance for devia- 
tions from the straight line, cars, going 
down with coal, at the rate of 11 miles an 
hour, would, at this season of the year, 
leave at sun-rise, and arrive at New York at 


jhalf past 4 P.M. There would be then 


time to load with merchandize, and with 
their lighter freight return to Pittston before 
morning. Shorten the road, as it is believed 
may easily be done, from its present cir- 


‘cuitous location, 10 miles, and with a speed 


entirely consistent with safety, the trip out 
and back may be made ina day. Can any 
one of your readers tell :us how many days 
a boat on the Schuylkill Canal, or Lehi and 
Morris Canal, is usually engaged in making 
a trip for coal? I am fully persuaded that, in 
a very few vears,the coal trade fromthe Lu- 
zerne mines to New York, will be one of 
the most extensive and lucrative branches 
of business carried on by your enterprising 
city. And this consideration should be 
borne in mind by capitalists disposed to 
make investments in lands in Luzerne; 
namely, that the balance of trade will natur- 
ally be large in favor of the Anthracite Val- 
leys; and that every district which has the 
balance of trade in its favor, consequently 
grows rich, and therefore that all property 
therein goes on steadily appreciating. 

I have stated the suppositions that the 
Railroad might be 130 miles: if so, and the 
toll be fixed at l centa ton per mile, $1,30 
Transportation 2 cents.aton per mile, 2,60 

$3,90 

Then‘the actual cost of taking coal to 
New York from Pittston would be three 
dollars and ninety cents. Add 40 cents for 
raising and 50 cents for its value per ton in 
the mine.and you have $4,80. On canals 
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"Wie cost of transportation, independent of| 


per ton per mile, and does any rational man 
doubt, but, with the improvements every 
day making in Railroads, transportation by 
that mode will ultimately be reduced to near- 
ly the minimum of cost on Canals ? 

I did intend in this number, to give a de- 
acription of the Luzerne Anthracite Coal} 
Valley, but it is impossible to do so consis- 
tently with the brevity prescribed to myself, 
J therefore defer such description to my 
Rex. . 





Rail-Road.—A new locomotive engine on 
the Lowell Rail Roada few days since 
brought from Boston 190 tons, weight of 
engine, cars and loading included. The 
same engine without any load except the 
Fender, passed from the watering place to 
Lowell, a distance of fifteen miles in 20 min- 
Mtes; thatis at the rate of 45 miles per 
This is quick time, forward march ! 


gend after the Doctor.” 


June 17, 1836. H. C. 








FOREIGN RAILROAD ITEMS.} 





A deputation, consisting of Colonel Knox} 
4&ore, Lord Lieut. of the county of Sligo, 
on behalf of the county of Mayo Committee 
of the Blacksod and Broadhaven Railway, 
Sir H. Meredith, Hon. Sir F. Stanhope, 
R. Murdock, Esq., agent to the Earl. of} 
Arran and to "hai, pa Mr. Leahy, 
Solicitor, etc., have ‘had an interview with 
ithe Lord Lieutenant, at Dublin Castle, rela- 
itive to the survey of the harbours on the} 
western cost of Ireland, with a view of 
selecting an eligible one as a packet sta- 
jtion; and also for the purpose of getting 
this Excellency’s instructions to the Board 
of Works to have a calculation and state-} 
ment made of the expense of a survey of 
the intended line of railway from Dublin to 
Blacksod and Broadhaven harbours by 
WMullmgar, Longford, Granard, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Boyle, Ballina, Castlebar, etc., 
fi from Mulli gar to Galway, by Athlone, 

allinasloe, etc. His Excellency received 
the deputation most graciously, and stated 
ahat he would communicate with the Board 
of Work.—Dublin Packet. 


The Brussels Journals contain adcounts 
of the opening cf the iron railroad between 
that capital and Autwerp on Tuesday. At 
half past 11 o’clock, the Belge steam-tug 
started towing after it 12 carriages in 
which were the Ministers, the Governor, 
the municipality, and other notables of the 
city. ‘These were followed by Stephenson, 
drawing an infinite number of vehicles con- 
taining the provincial authorities and other 
persons invited. ‘They stopped an hour 
at Malines, where the whole party partook 
of an elegant breakfast. The convoy then 
proceeded to Antwerp, where, on arriving 
atthe suburb of Borgerhout, it was receiv- 
ed by the King and Queen, who were under} 
a tent, and surrounded by their court, the 


Y 









ny. The carriages were all richly adorn- 


}}Gommittee of the Societe d’ Encouragement 


jband of the ridge was not more than one 


| mention that it is in contemplation to estab- 


I will touch at Corfu and Athens” 





a 


ter of the town, delivered addresses. to his 
Majesty, who replied in suitable terms. 
The whole way from Brussels to Antwerp} 
was lined with troops, and notwithstanding 
the rain fell in torrents, an immense con- 
course was assembled to view the ceremo- 


éd with Belgian, French, English, and 
American flags and other decorations. 


Last week an experiment was made in 
the Champs-Elysees, in the presence of a 


pour ! Industrie Nationale, and a number | of 
engineers, on the possibility. of running: 
wagons on iron railroads, having curves of, 
a radius less than 50 metres, at an extra-; 
ordinary velocity, according to the system, 
of M. Laignel. A wagon weighing 500) 
kilogrammes, loaded with 1360.kiogram- 
mes of paving stones, started on an inclined 
plane of one decimetre in every metre, went 
safely along a curve of 32 metres in length 
at the rate of 15 leagues an hour; without. 
going off the wheel way, though the outer 


centimetre in height, and pwas the only 
opposition to the centrifugal. force. The 
trial succeeded perfectly, and. appears: to 
have resolved, a difficulty which. has hith- 
erto been considered as insuperable. ,The 
system of M. Laignel is extremely simple 
and is applicable to all ranroads. 


Notwithstanding the -very heavy rains 
during the whole of the past week, ‘and the 
present difficulty of access to the ‘com- 
mencement 9f the London and Greenwich 
railway, as well as the company having 
been able to work only one engine and 
seven carriages in a train, the receipts. of 
the week amounted to 550/178. 6d. —, 
Courier. 


Accounts of the 23d ult. from’ Rome 


lish regular steamboats between the mouth 
of the Tiber and Naples, M. Torlonia, 
the noted banker, is at the head of the com- 
pany organising for this enterprise. 

A letter from Trieste of the 19th ult. 
says :—“ Yesterday the steamboat of 100 
horse power, which is to be employed asa 
packet between Constantinople and Galatz, 
left this port for Smyrna. The passage 
will it is said, be made in six days. She 


Arrangements are making on the Lon- 
don and Greenwich Railway to convey 
300 passengers at a tripat Easter Fair. 
As the carriages make four trips per hour, 
this would give 13,200 persons; and as 
this. may be. fairly doubled during the holi- 
days, we do not think it too much.to sup- 
pose that they may carry 26,400 persons 
per diem.—Chronicle. 

Few persons would even ten years ago 
have thought of making :a tour in the 
Levant and round the Mediterranean in 74 
days including a sojourn of 51 days in 15 
different places, An advertisement in this 
day’s Journal announces the above  inter- 
esting voyage to take place in May next, 
from Marseilles, in a splendid steamboat, 





foreign ambassadors, and other great per- 


Province. of Antwerp, and the .Burgomas- |), 


j|and try to show the great necessity and 
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uaveller. This novela d attractive design 


will doubtless meet with great-encourage- 
ment.—Galignani Mess. ss ade 
The expense of keeping the Bath’ ae 
pike roads since the appointment of Mr. 
M‘Adam as general surveyor, if 1826" has 
been so rédiicéd, as'to enable the tr tees, 
with an increase of only’ 18,000/. to the débr , 
to lay out nearly 45,000/' mh lower Hidi< 
and making new foads, entirely to give'tp 
the statute labour, to ‘reduce the tolls up- 
wards of 3)7002-a year, and to remove 
several of the toll gates.—Standard.” ~” 
. The Augsburgh Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing from Holstein, dated the L7thrinst. : 
‘ A report is spread of the English compa- 
ny baving found a more direct road. for the 
commerce of the, Baitic: they..propose 
establishing a railroad to begin at.Gluk- 
stadt, and end at one of the Baltic, pasts, 
probably Kiel. The circuitous course; of 
the Elbe by Hamburg. would thus, be 
avoided, and considerable duties upon the 
transit. of gcods would be economised. 
Some steps have already been taken with 
the Government upon the subject; the re- 
port, however, merits confirmation? — 


~~ 


RAILROAD AND CANAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


RaiLtroap From ALToN To GALENA.— 

The Charter is a liberal one. ‘The capital 
stock to be $1,000,000, and power to in- 
crease it toany amount. The Company is 
not required to pay any bonus or tax. The 
road to be completed in ten years, or at 
least one-fourth part. This road will pass 
through the most wealthy and fertile part. 
of our State. Galena, the Potosi of Ae. 
nois, is for upwards of six months in the 
year, shut out from market by, ice and low 
water. This country, which has sucha 
vast hidden treasure im its bowels, will not 
be shut thus long from market, By this 
road we will be enabled to send our surplus 
produce to a near and safe market. .We 
will at some future time take this spbject 
im- 
portance of this work.— Rushville Jothal. 


Detroit anv. St. Joseras Raitroap. 
—We hear favorable accounts of thisroad. 
No pains have been spared to advance the 
undertaking, - 

It is expected that the .road will be 
finished as far as Ypsilanti by the first of 
January next, " 

RaiLroap Prom Pensecora To CoLum 
sus.—Major Graham of the U.'S-' Eng, 
is engaged in locating this road. Much 
of thé iron is contracted for, 9s glo six 
locomotives from Lowell. 

St. ANDREws AND Quesec Rartroip, 





= 








|The agents sent to London to’ cbtainjan 


appropriation for the survey of this’ road 

have succeeded. ; wag bed inet 
Lord Glenelg ‘the colonial ‘minister 

the consent of the king having’ ie 

10,0001. for the expensés of the survey 








having every a¢commodation and luxury. 











The following’ is from the Morn. 


spirit. . 
Courier, Montreal. 


It is gratifying to learn that the inhabi- 
fants of New Bsunswick are to lose no 
ime in making the proper use of the 10,0001. 
stely granted by government for the pur- 
of effecting a complete survey of the 
ees and Quebec Railroad. A let- 
ler from Mr.. Witson, of St. Andrews, 
(N. B.) to Mr. Auxpso, of this city, ex- 
planatory of the steps the Railway Commit- 
tee are about to take is subjoined :— 


Sr. Anprews, June 14, 1836. 


Dear Sir,—You will ere this have re- 
ceived a plan and prospectus of our pro- 
jected Railroad, from this place to Quebec, 
and probably have heard of our expectations 
having been so happily realized by our 
noble government in England, granting us 
10,000/. the more fully to explore and as- 
certain the practicability of making the road. 
And we have the strongest assurances from 
Government, that on this point being ascer- 
tained, we shall not be disappointed in the 
grant of Crown lands through which this 
road will pass; as well as aid in money 
from our Casual and Territorial revenue. 
With these high favors we are fully confi- 
dent of ultimate success in this great work. 

A deputation is now at Fredericton ad- 
vising with Sir ARcuipALD CamrsELL, our 
_ Governor, so as to make the necessary 

"arrangements for the exploration. 

We purpose to begin at Point Levi, and 
from thence proceed the whole route to St. 
Andrews. As the season is g3dvancing, 
we wish not to lose any time in commen- 

img the survey, and the invaluable services 
of Captain Yue we fully calculate on, and 
as many cther scientific gentlemen to be 
selected at your City and Quebec, as may 
te necessary for the work; the object, 
therefore, in taking this liberty is to ask the 
saver of your communicating with Capt. 
Yoxe, and should he be absent from your 


Nity, be pleased to address him advising}; 
aim of our wishes: and that a Deputation/| 


will leave here in eight or ten days for Que- 
bec via. Montraal, with a view of the 
necessory arrangements for starting to the 
exploring party; when they will have the 
honor to wait upon you. I am, very re- 
spectfully, &c. yours, 
tan 4 Joun Wirson. 
George Auldjo, Esq. 


Rome anv Watertown RaiLroap.— 
The preliminary survey of this road has 
_ been undertaken by W. Dewey, Esq. of this 


city, assisted by R, F. Livingston formerly} 


of the St. John and Laprairie road. 
This road will be one of many intersec- 
ting this region, and destined to bring into 


splay the resources of this section of country. | 
From all that we can learn it is evident} 


that the proper spirit is about to prevail in 
Watertowa on this subject. 

* “It is needless to insist upon the advanta- 
ges of the focation of this place, recent 
- ales of land ithe vicinity having satisfied 
capitalists on that score.! 
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Improvement or Muskincum River. 
—The survey preparatory to this improve- 
ment has been undertaken by Charles Hill, 
Esq. of Zanesville. The selection of this 
gentleman appears to find general favor. 





We perceive by the following extract 
that Major McNeil, Chief Engineer and 
Agent of the Boston and Provieence Rail- 
road has resigned his situation. 

This gentleman has charge of the Long 
Island road to which it is said he is about 
to devote his entire attention. 

The compliment is deserved, and shows 
how highly Major McNeill is esteemed. 

Extract from the Records of the Boston 
and Providence Railroad Company, June 
11, 1836. 

Voted, that the resignation of Major Mc- 
Neill, as tendered in his letter of May 28th 
be accepted, and that the following vote of 
thanks, and for the payment of his salary to 
the Ist of July next be communicated to 
him by the President. 

Voted unanimously, that the thanks of the 
Board be presented to Wm. Gibbs McNeill, 
Esq. for the distinguished ability and fidelity 
with which he has conducted the affairs o. 
the Corporation as their principal agent and 
engineer ; and the gentlemanly deportment 
which he has uniformly displayed towards 
all the officers of the Company. 

Voted unanimously, that the salary of 
the principal Agent and Engineer, be con- 
tinued until the 1st of day of July next, and 
the Treasurer is hereby directed to pay the 
same accordingly. 

Office of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad Company. 

(Signed) Wm. W. Wooiszy, Pres’t. 





From the Timer. 
RAILROAD AND TRADE UP THE CONNECTi- 
CUT RIVER. 


The obstructions in the navigation of 
the river above, are only so many argu- 
ments for entering heart and hand m favor 
of a Railroad through the valley. The 
further north we go, we find that the num- 
ber of merchants who visit this market de- 
creases and that the amount of merchan- 
dize freighted up the river, is as compared 
to the amount sold there, exceedingly small 
and to a great degree composed of salt. 
The reason why more of other articles are 
not purchased in this market, is not because 
they cannet doas well as they could else- 
where, but because they cannot get them 
home in season to meet the demand, and 
are therefore compelled to transport them 
by land from other markets. 

Limited quantities of light goods are 
sold to go up into the upper section, but 
they are reluctant purchasers of them. It 
may be said that whatever success the 
merchants here have experienced in the 
sales of such goods, has been entirely ow- 
ing to their untiring activity and persever- 
ing energy t@ induce the up river trade to 
make our city their market. 





In 1831 and 1832 when an effort was 














made to offer increased facilities for getting 
goods up the river, and with greater dec- 
patch, many of .he traders. who had not 
previously been to this market, were per- 
suaded to try it for their light as well as 
heavy goods, but high water and the usual 
difficulties of navigation at the canals and 
sand bars, caused such delays as finally ex- 
hausted the patience of the sufferers. It 
has now retrograded nearly to the old spot 
again. ‘The quantity of salt heretofore 
freighted has been large and as a general 
rule, been bought, not because it was want- 
ed immediately, but to make up a full 
freight for the boats, and kept on hand from 
the summer months until wanted in the 
winter. During the past two years an im- 
portant change has occurred in the price 
charged by the transportation lines from 
Boston on this article. They engage to 
bring salt to the door of the merchant for 
the same price per ton as is charged on the 
river, or deliver it at a certain price per 
bushel, at their option. 

For instance to Wells River, the river 
price is 60 cts per bushel, or $15,00 per 
ton. ‘The transportation lines deliver salt 
at $15,00-per ton or at one dollar per bushel 
including cost in Boston. ‘The preference 
already shown by some to the transporta- 
lion lines, is extending to others and will 
not only be felt here, but also by the pro- 
prietors of the locks and canals in their 
receipts for tolls. The moment this is 
taken away from us, just so certain will 
the trade for others follow, because it is 
an important article, on which the boats 
rely to make up the deficiencies of other 
freight and also in order to make. constant 
and regular trips. 

On freight from Wells River to Hartford 
the expense for labor as compared with the 
tolls, is 1 to 44 for every five dollars and a 
half paid out. On freight going up the 
river for every twelve dollars, labor compar- 
ed with the tolls, is as 4 to 24, making on 
an average up an down, the charge for tolls 
about the same as for labor, which to say 
the least is unfortunate for the business of 
Hartford. Thedistance to Wells River is 
190 miles and the charge for fieight on a 
Railroad, as cha.ged on others which have 
paid semi-annual dividends of fovr per cent, 
would be $13,60—whereas it is $15,00 up 
$7,00 and down the river. If we can open 
facili'ies by which the merchant up the river 
can have his goods deliverd early and late 
with certainty and in a given time, they will 
all come this way for their light and heavy 
goods together, nor would a trifling differ- 
ence in expense on their light goods deter 
them from using a Railroad. Light goods 
are as essential to the transportation lines 
to make them profitable, as salt t@ the 
boats on the river. 

It is fresh in our reccllection what the 
state-of navigation was on the river fast 
year after the first of July, and the vast 
amount of property that was prevented 
from airiving here until this spring, altho’ 
it was ready to come and part of it on'the 
way as early as\ September and October, 
yet no effort of ours can overcome them, 
nor counteract the causes which prevent 
the merchants from using the river for the 
transportation of certain descriptions of mer- 
chandize. 
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Salt carried up in 1834 was not all sold 
until this spring, also some in 1835 was 
not all disposed of a few days. since ;— 
owing to the low price it was freighted 
across the country from Boston. These 
things require the serious consideration of 
our citizens in view of the future prosperity 
of Hartford as well as of the merchants 
engaged in the trade. Something ought 
to be done to arrest the emigration of our 
active and enterprising young men to the 
west where facilities for communication 
with the interior from the seaboard, and our 
great lakes and rivers, are multiplying 
every year. 

It is probable a Railroad would only be 
used for carrying passengers and light 
freight; now if this is true, why can we 
not expect a rapid increase of the northern 
trade for all descriptions of goods, and that 
the river would still be used for the trans- 
portation of heavy articles of merchandize ; 
and in fact be augmented beyond its pres- 
ent amount as soon as the Railroad was 
completed ? If the proprietors of the locks 
and canals would consent to a reduction 
in the price of tolls and ration it in equitable 
proportion among themselves, would they 
not benefit themselves as much as the 
steamboats between here and New York 
did in reducing the fare from five to three 
dollars? QUECHEE. 





THIRD ANNUAL REPORT TO THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE UTICA AND SCHENECTADY 
RA{L ROAD COMPANY. MADE BY THE 
COMMISSIONER, JUNE 6, 1836. 

REPORT. 

To the President and Directors of the Utica 
and Sehenectaty Railroad Company. 
Gentlemen—I herewith submit the fol- 

lowing report of disbursements in construct- 

ing the road of this company, its present 
condition and future prospects. 


1. Of Disbursements. 

The total amount of monies expended by 
me at the last annual meeting of the board, 
was $266,435 11 
Since then, up to the period of 

my last settlement with the 

Treasurer, on the 30th ult., 


I had disbursed 698,126 13 





Making a total of 964,561 24 
Of this sum there has 
been paid, For 


preliminary sur- 


veys, 16,730 83 
Engineering, 35,297 57 
Lots purchased and 


appraised in the 

city of Schenec- 

tady, and the ex- 

penses of procur- 

ing titles, 39,382 87 
Do. do. at Little 

Falls, 34,381 34 
Do. do. atUtica, 15,237 45 
Other lands, fen- 

cing,* damages 


* The fencing in a great proportion of cases is to be 
perpetuated by the owners of adjoining lands—a co- 
venant having been inserted in their conveyanccs to 
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and procuring of 
titles, 182,734 71 
Grading, including 
alteration of turn- 
pike, 324,141 87 
Masonry, 62,790 73 
Slope or river wall, 17,924 41 
Bridges, 61,003 71 
Red Cedar timber, 40,619 54 
Timber other than 
red cedar, and ex- 
clusive of that 
used for bridges, 48,143 77 
Superstructure of 
road, including 
transportation of 
materials, 
Coaches and wag- 
ons, 
Carriage houses, 
barns, shopsand 
other depot 
buildings, 23,039 82 
Printing, station- 
ery and adverti- 
sing, 
Fuel for locomo- 
tive engines, 
Miscellaneous ex- 
penditures, in- 
cluding salary 
of commission- ~ 
er, 7,236 “Sh, 
From which is to ‘ie 
be deducted, one e. 
half the cost at 
of the depot 
grounds at 
Schenectady, 
to be refunded 
by the Mo- 
hawk & Hud- 
son Railroad 
Company, 
The monies ad- 
vanced on the 
appraisal of the 
deput grounds 
at Utica,which 
are to be re- 
funded by indi- 
viduals owing 
real estate in 
that city, 8,840 
Fuel purchased 
for loecomo- 
tive engines, 
chargeable to 
the transporta- 
tion account, 
And monies ad- 
vanced for red 
cedar for the 
second track, 


34,160 14 


18,390 32 


716 06 


2,539 69 


6,375 


2,539 69 


5,000 
22.754 69 


Leaving $941,806 55 


The Treasurer 
has alsoadvan- 
ced on account 
of Iron, 

Southern 
rails, 

Locomctive 


150,084 62 
pine 
35,667 54 
en- 


Zmelgies 


10,061 61. 
————— 221,518 77 





Making a total of $1,163,325 32 
With the monies thus expended, all the 
necessary lands, with a shght exception, 
have been purchased—the fencing, grad- 
ing, masonry, and bridges nearly completed 
—the iron plates procured—nearly two 
thirds of the timber and superstructure for 
a single track paid for—and an important 
advance made towards engines, carriages 
and depot buildings. 


2. Of the present condition of the Road. 


With a few unimportant exceptions, the 
road is graded for a double track from State 
street in Schenectady to the terminating 
point at Utica, and about two thirds of the 
surperstructure of a single track completed. 
Had the Oswego and Seneca canals been 
open as early as usual, and the navigation 
of the latter remained uninterrupted, so 
that the timber under contract could have 
been received within the time originally 
contemplated, the road would have been 
put in operation as early as the 15th or 
20th of July. But the delays incident to 
this interruption will prevent the running 
of carriages until about the middle of Au- 
gust; when it is believed the whole line 
will be in readiness for the conveyance of 
passengers. Preparatory to this, five of 
the eight locomotive engines ordered last 
year will be placed on the road, and the re- 
maining three delivered soon thereafter— 
Added to which, fifty pleasure carriages, 
carrying 24 passengers each, and fifly wag- 
ons for the accommodation of emigrants, 
are nearly compléted. Arrangements are 
also making to construct, without delay, 
an additional track of from 12 to 15 miles 
long, equi-distant from Utica and Schenec- 
tady—so that until the second track shall 
have been finished, a convenient passing 
place of sufficient extent may be afforded, 
to prevent any delay in the transmission of 
passengers. But with a business of such 
magnitude as already exists on the line of 
this road, and which must be greatly aug- 
mented whenever it is opened, it will un- 
doubtedly be found important to complete 
the second track at as early a day as = 
be practicable. That the period of 
completion should not be extended beyond 
another season, I believe will be admitted 
by all who are conversant with the amount 
of travel through the valley of the Mo- 
hawk. 

From the unusual depth of snow which 
fell during the last winter, it had been an- 
ticipated that on the breaking up of the 
Mohawk and its tributary streams, the rail 
road would receive serious injury, and much 
pains had been taken to open the ditches 
and culverts in exposed localities, and guard 
the bridges with stone and other burthens, 
But the result has shown that even these 
precautions were unnecessary. No inj 
whatever was experienced; but on the 
contrary, the gratifying evidence furnished, 
that the road will always be beyond the 
reach of the ordi annual freshets, and 














rong effect, and an extra compensation allowed there- 


gines, 25,705 


probably beyond any that will ever oc- 
cur. 


















_. 8. Of the cost of the Road. 
The amount ‘blready ‘expended, on ac- 
count of coristruction as heretofore stated 


been, $1.163,325 32 
The dstivvidted ‘Gost of ‘com. 


pleting the single track 
‘and putting the road in 
. Operation, is as follows : 
On the first division, extend- 
‘ing from Utica to the 
‘Nose, so'éalled; in Pala- 
‘ine, about 46 miles; 
‘agreeably to the estimates 
eS Higham, the resi- 
sident’ en¢i- 
neer, $70,850 
On the second. 
division extend- 
ing from the 
Nose to the 
Ballston road 
ir Glenville, 
about 30 miles, 
agreeably to 
the _ estimates 
of Mr. Lee, the 
resident engi- 
neer, 
On the third divi- 
sion, extending 
from the Balls- 
ton road to 
State street in 
Schenectady, 
agteeably to 
the estimates 
of Mr. Lake, 
theresidenten- 
ineer, 
tite fot en- 
gines and put- 
ung them in 
order, about 
Do. for carriages 


33,150 


38,707 13 
B 


31,000 


. and wagons, 37,281 
Do. for timber, 
iticluding the 
central branch 
of fifteen miles, ' 
,. about 20;000 
Do. for iron, 
. about 5,000 
Engineering, 8,000 
Horses, 5,000 
Harness 1,000 
Mistellarieous, es- 
timated at 5,000 





a =——= 254,998 15 
To which must be added the 

purchase of the Mohawk 

turnpike, required by the 

charter of this compatiy, 62,000 


oe 





Total, $1,480,323 47 
_ Calls to the amount of $1,500,000 hay- 
ing been made of the capital stock, no 
further payzients from the stockholders will 
be necessity duringthe present year... The 
laying of a second track and an. increase 
of engines and carriages to correspond with 
an increase of business; will probably re- 
‘quire ao expenditure of the residue of the 
capital. I have therefore, in the estimates 
which follow, assuméd as a basis, that the 
road, when completed, will cost $2,000,- 


000. That it will not exceed that amount, | 
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and progress already made in the work. 


4. Of the future prospects of the Company. 

On this subject, T have seen nothing to 
change the opinions expressed in my first 
annual report. ; On the contrary, much has: 
iranspired to render it highly probable tha 
the statements then made will be fully 
realized. If any proof, indeed; were want- 
ed, that the travel of this road would equal 
the anticipations then entertained, it might 
be found in the great increase which has 
since taken’ place; and which must con- 
tinue to increase, not on! y from the rapidly 
growing population of the west, but from 
the many facilities which are now 1n pro- 
gress to render the coramunication between 
the western lakes and the Hudson river 
easy andexpeditious. ‘The remaining links 
in the great chain of railroads from the 
Hudson to Buffalo having been authorized 
by the legislature at its late session, 1t Catt 
hardly admit of a doubt, trat im less than 
three years the line will be completed, 
and the transportation of passengers by 
steam effected on the entire route. Should 
the road from Lake Erie to the Ohio river, 
recently commenced, be completed within 
the same period, this, with the Saratoga 
and Washington oad now in progress, will 
form an unintefrupted communication in 
the interior by steain from Quebec to New 
Orleang, less in extent by several hundred 
miles than the routes usually travelled at 
the present time. 


Considerable pains have been taken to 
ascertain the nurnber of persons who pass- 
ed in stages and canal boats between Utica 
and Schenectady during the last year.— 
From the packets and stages official retu:ns 
have been received; but from the line or 
freight boats nothing of a definite charac- 
terhas been obtained: The collector at 
Little Falls; it is true, was requested to 
procure voluntary retuitis froin these boats, 
und performed that duty as far as was in 
his power; but as the proprietors commute 
with the state at a sum in gross for passen- 
gers—were juterested in wiihhokding cor- 
rect Information—and were under no obli- 
gations whatever to make jeturns, it is evi- 
dent that the statements tiade by them 
were very imperfect ; especially when the 
number of passengers reported falls so far 
below the estimates of numerous persons on 
the canal familiar with this kind of travel. 
Kiven the collector himself is satisfied that 
many boats passed frem which no informa- 
tion was received; and that from others, 
the returns made, and especially from those 
passing in the night, were much below the 
actual number. Still, from the information 
thus obtained, the passengers over 12 years 
of age, reported to lim from the 25th of 
April, ten days after the navigation had 
commenced to the close thereof, amounted 
to'76,463. One of the lock tenders at the 
same place counted the passengers for a 
limited period, arid fixed upon 750 as the 
daily average for the season—a number 
corresponding with the views of several 
other well informed, persons. This ium- 
ber; allowiiig the canal to have been nayi- 
gable for 220 days; made an aggregate of 
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the season at the lock in charge of the ten 


\/der-here referred to, was 24,982, corres 


ponding precisely with the Jockages at 


| Fort Plain, as reported to the canal 


Of these lockages, about 2600 were of 
packets and cribs; leaving a, little more 
than 22,000 of freight boats. Most of these 
boats carried passengers, and many of them 
lo an extent nearly equal to the packets.— 


‘Supposing, however, that one third were 


confined exclusively to freighting, and. 

that the remainder had an average 

10 passengers each, the aggregate woul 

146,670 

The number of passengers ih thé 
packets and stages during the 
year was 

The number passing over the 
turnpike in private ¢arriages, 
who would take the’ railroad 
when completed, has been es- 
timated at 


53,560 


ws 


6,000 





Total, 205,230 
Of this number, itis believed that two thirds, 
or 136,657, would take the pleasure carri- 
ages, and the remainder, or 68,333, the 
wagons. 

In my first report, I gave an estimate of 
the annnal expenses and repairs of the road. 
That estimate was based, in some measure; 
on an experiment which had been triade ott 
the Saratoga road, and a detailed report ofa 
commitiee of the directors, showing thé 
probable cost of transportation and repairs. 
The sum fixed by them was $19,000 ; and 
two years experience have shown its cor- 
rectness—the average expense of each yeat 
having been $18,520 62. I am also ass 
sured by the agent of the company, Mr. 
Costigan, (and my own observation enables 
me toconcur with him in opinion,) that thé 
sum thus expended and the power em- 
ployed, (in carrying freight as well as pas- 
sengers,) have been amply siufficieit to 
transport 200,000 passengers over the road 
—ihe number which I have estimated td 
pass between Utica afid Sthenectady an- 
nually. The length of the Saratoga road 
is 22 miles ; that of the Utica and Schenec- 
tady 78. From the nature of the business 
on the Saratoga road, locomotive engitiés 
cannot be used economically for so long @ 
period in the yea’ as on the Utita toad, atid 
the cost of horses must necessarily be pro- 
portionately greater. ‘The expenses, too, of 
conducting a short rodd bear an unequal 
comparison with those incurred on a more 
éxtensive route; so that four times the’ dis- 
bursements on the Saratoga road, or $76; 
000, though the Utica road is less that 
four times as long, would seem to be a suf: 
ficient annual provision for conducting thé 
operations of the latter road. But to this 
[have added 335 per cent., making a total 
of $101,230. 

The present price of conveying passth- 
gers inthe packets and stagés betweeii 
Utica and Schenectady is $3,50, and in the 
line boats exclusive of meals; from $1,20 
to $1,50. The rail road compahy, by theit 
charter, are authorized to charge 4 cents 4 
mile, or $3,12; but as éxperience has 
shown that a moderate fare is always at 
tended with more prosperous results ; that 





competition is in that way more effectually 























avoided, and the prejudices existing against 
incorporations of this character materially 
lessened, it will doubtless be deemed desi. 
rable by the directors to fix upon such a 
standard of prices as shall accomplish these 
objects, In this report 1 have supposed the 
fare in the pleasure carriages to be $2,50, 
and in the waggons $1. 

Allowing, then, that these estimates are 
within proper limits, and that the present 
travel through the valley of the Mohawk 
will be transferred to the rail road, the fol- 
lowing abstract will show the result: 
136,667 passengers, at $2,50 $341,667 





64,333 do. at $1 68,333 
$410,000 

Deduct for annual expenses and 
repairs, 101,230 





Leaving $308,770 
or a little more than 15 per cent. on the 
entire capital of $2,000,000, admitting the 
Whole to be expen/led. 

In the foregoing, no allowance is made 
for an increase of travel, nor for the trans- 
portation of the mail, both of which may 
be anticipated. With no other than the 
present means of conveyance, the increase 
of passengers through the valley of the 
Mohawk has been from 20 to 25 per cent. 
per annum for several years past; and that 
it will be greatly augmented when this 
road shall have been put in operation, there 
can be no doubt. From the permission 
given by the legislature to the Syracuse rail 
toad company to carry freight, on paying 
tolls when the canal is navigable, it is fair 
to presume too that a similar permission 
will be granted to this company. But | 
have made no acccunt of these matters.— 
The increase of travel will doubtless pro” 
vide for any diversion that may take place; 
and the carrying of freight would afford a 
fair remuneration whenever the canal was 


closed, and the transportation of passengers} 


limited. But wi.hout these, it will be seen, 
if the foregoing estimates are entitled to 
comsideration, that few, if any roads will 
possess anequal value. Indeed, the great 
and increasing travel through this general 
avenue from east to west; the highly fi- 
vorable formation of the country, not only 
for a cheap structure, but for an economi- 
cal prosecution of business ; and the rich 


and variegated scenery, of the valley} 


through which it passes—all combine to 
render it morally certain that this will be 
one of the inost lucrative as well as inter- 
esting public works in the Union. 

In closing this report, L should do injus- 
tice to my own feelings, were I to omit a 
reference to the engineer corps in the em- 
ploy of this company. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Young, the chief of the de- 
partment, aided by his valuable assistants, 
the road has been prosceuted in a mnanner 
highly creditable to their talents and enter- 
prize, and with an economy unsurpassed on 
any public work. Indeed, the expen- 
ses of construction, notwithstanding its 
complex character, have not exceeded the 


estimates of Mr. Y. originally furnished to} 


this board—a result as novel as it will prove 
gratifying to every stockholder. Except- 
ing the purchase of additional grounds, the 
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erection of fixtures, and the advances made||dle of its beight. From the 
toland owners for perpetuating division||chamber, proceeds a pipe 


fences, not then contemplated, the early 
pledge which was given relative to the 
cost of this road will be fully redeemed, 
and its operations commenced under the 
most favorable auspices. 
I am, gentlemen, 
With great respect, 
Your obt. servant, 
G. M. DAVISON, Com’r. 
U. & S. R. R. Co. 
June 6, 1836. 





[Concluded from our last,] 
IMPROVED MODES OF PREPARING 
CHARCOAL. 

Avutuokity.—Doumas: Chimic appliquee aux arts. 

in consequence of the great waste of| 
charcoal, in the usual mode of preparation, 
and the entire loss of the volatile matter, 
two modes have been contrived, in either 
of which the quantity of charcoal obtained 
may be almost as large as in iron cylinders, 
and the volatile matters may be collected. 

The first of these is best suited to the 
hard woods which contain but little sesinous 
matter. This operation is performed in a 
kiln of the shape of a cylinder, or rather a 
truncated cone, whose larger base is upper- 
most. It may be built ef sods or tenaceous 
earth above the natural surface of the soil, 
but may be more conveniently excavated to 
such a depth that the earth thrown out may 
serve to form the upper part of the enclo- 
sure. In the only stance in which we 
have seen it employed in this country, pame- 
ly at the West Point Foundry, the excava- 
tion is lined with brick. 

In order to admit air to the kiln, when 
made by excavation, for the purpose of 
maintaining the combustion. tubes of ear- 
then ware or cast iron, are carried down 
from the surface of the ground to the bot- 
tom of the excavation ; these lie behind the 
lining, and are either passed through it 
near the bottom, or enter small brick vaults, 
which communicate with the interior of the 
kiln. The kiln may be closed at top bya 
cover made of sheet iron, to support which 
when the lining is not of brick, a ring of 
bricks must be placed around the top of the 
excavation. ‘The cover must extend on 
all sides three or four inches beyond the 
opening of the kiln, in order to have a suffi- 
cient support. In this cover there are 
several openings, one at the centre, the 
others near the circumfrence. Through 
each of these a short tube or flue of sheet 
iron passes, and the several tubes are fur- 
nished with stoppers of iron. 

The size described by Dumas is 10 ft. 
(French) in diameter, and nine feet deep. 
The central tube is nine inches in diameter. 
The number of these at the circumfrence is 
four, each four inckes in diameter. 

That used at the West Point Foundry is 
12 feet in diameter and 9 feet deep. 

In order to condense the volatile matter, 
one opening is made in the lining near the 
top of the kiln to which a tube of cast iron: 
or earthenware is applied. This tube com- 
municates with a small chamber built of 
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which after rising vertically 4.0r 5 
assumes a horizontal direction 


of fire, and the rest of the pipe 
wood. The extension of the 
municates with a condensing ap 
the principle of Woolf, but which 
formed of common barrels. ‘ 

In charging the kiln with wood, a post 
whose height is equal to the depth of the 
excavation is set up in the middle, and 
ported in its place by a heap of fragments 
of charcoal. A number of the larger logs 
are chosen and laid on the bottom of the 
kiln in such a manner as to form rudiati 
flues tern.inating at the places when the air 
tubes pass through the lining. Across 
these a horizontal layer of logs is laid. The 
radiating logs mnst neither touch the 
or the lining of the kiln, the 
layers extend from the one to the other. 
Layers are then placed in succession in 
such manner as to leave as little empty 
space as possible, particularly near the cir- 
cumfrence, until the kiln is filled. The kiln 
having been charged, the post is drawn out 
of the middle, the cover set in its place, 
and coated to the depth of not less than 
two inches with dry earth. 

The stopers bemg withdrawn from the 
flues in the cover, lighted charcoal is pourd 
down through the middle tube ; this falls 
through the space left by the post, to the 
heap of charcoal by which it was steadied, 
and sets it on fire. The central flue is 
then tightly closed, in order that the draught 
may be dirccted toward the outside of the 
mass of woed. In order to make the joint 
of the stopper tight, it is luted with plastic 
clay. ‘The other flues begin to di 
smoke, which is surrounded by flame. 
soon as the flame ceases to have a blue 
color, and becomes white and clouded, the. 
flues have their stoppers loosely applied to 
them, and the openings of the desce 
air tubes are diminished. The draught: 
thus be directed to the condensing apparatus. 
But if the collection of the acid be not inten- 
ded, the tubes in the cover are but partially 
closed. The combustion may be 
within the kiln by the air tubes and those 
in the cover. Thus, too rapid an action in 
any one part may be checked by completely 
closing the several air tubes and the oppo- 
site flue; and if it be too slow, these must 
be opened as far as possible until the action 
be restored. 

For a kila 10 by 9 the operation occu- 
pies from 60 to 80 hours, and is known to 
be complete when the upper layer of wood 
appears to be incandescent ; when this has 
taken place, the stoppers of all the openit 
except that of the central flue are removed _ 
for a short time, and a quantity of b jen 
will be expelled which if does not injure the _ 
quality of the charcoal, would render toes ‘ 
saleable. As soon as the peculiar flame of 
hydrogen ceases, all the openings, both of 
the air tubes, and flues, must be closed by 
shuting their stoppers with clay, and cover-_ 
ing them with caps of sheet iron ining 
clay. The dry earth is removed from the 








brick, about 18 inches long, a foot in width, | | 


and 15 inches high, entering about the mid- 


cover, and it is plastered with earth mixed 











take 60 or 80 hours to cool. 
‘A plan and section of this description of 
kiln is represented in Fig. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. 
“Figs 1 atid 2. Being plan and section of 
one in an excavation, and 
- Fig. 3. and 4. Of one built above ground. 
Fig. 5, Cover of sheet iron applicable to 


A. Interior of kiln. 

'B. Wall of lining of earth. 

©. Chamber in which the tat may be 
condensed. 

d, Pipe leading to the condenser for 
pyrolignous acids. 

e, ¢ e. Air-vaults. 

Sif: f- Openings by which the external 
ait is admitted. 

“At the Bennington Furnance; a kiln of 
similat form was constructed of brick, 
above the level of the ground and covered 
bya permanent dome of brick. In the wall 
& door was left for the introduction of the 
wood and this was subsequently bricked up. 
Vents were formed by leaving bricks loose 
in the wall and when the process was com- 
plete the fire was extinguished by means of 
water: An uriexpected benefit was found 
toarise from the latter operation, for the 
coal becoming charged with aqueous va- 
pour, was as fit for immediate use, as that 
which had been prepared for several months. 

It is estimated that the product of kilns 
of this kind in France is about 25 per cent. 
triore than in a coal pit. The experiment 
at the West Point Foundry was more ad- 
vantageous, the product having 50 per cent. 
more than was obtained in the usual! method. 
In France the main object was the pyrolig- 
ndtis acid; which at West Point was neglect- 
ed; ahd this difference in the object will ac- 
cout for the difference in the results. The 
tmode of placing the wood was also different, 
the French using that which has been de- 
sctibed above while at West Point it was 
placed vertically. 

In the pine forests of Sweden, an appara- 
tdtus better suited to the collection of the 
turpentine that kind of wood fvrnishes, has 
been invented by Schwartz. This kiln is 
composed of a vault, built of brick or sili- 
cious stone laid iri a mixture of clay and 
sand. Cutimoii mortar must not be used 
as it would fiot only be affected by the heat, 
but would be completely destroyed by the 
pyrolignous acid. The vault is closed at 
each end by a vertical wall of the same kind 
of masonry. The floor of the kilu is of 
carth, and has the figure of two planes slizht- 
ly inclined, and meeting in a gutter in the 
middle of the longer sides of the vault. In 
each eid wall are two fire places, and in one 
of them are four openirgs for introducing the 

6d and withdrawing the charcoal. The 

ioke and vapour are cartied off by flues 
of Gast iton at the level of the ground, and 
cee from the middle of the !arger 
sidés of the vault; these terminate in chan- 
ls where the vapour is condensed and 
lich convey the smoke to two vertical 
chimnies. A section of this kiln is repre- 
sented in Fig. 6. 

‘The advantage of this arrangement is, 
that no air can enter the kiln without pass- 
ing through the fire places which are kept 


fall of butning fuel; and thet the fuel which 
‘lis best suited for this purpose, (small bran 


will water, Thie charcoal thus shut up will) 








ches and twigs) is useless in making ehar- 
coal. In placing the wood, the pieces are 
laid parallel to the largest sides of the vault, 
and in such manner as to leave as little 
space as possible except in the neighbour- 
hood of the flues, which must be kept free 
ior the escape of the smoke and vapour. 
Two days are sufficient to convert the wood 
into charcoal, and the end of the process is 
known by the appearance of the blue flame 
of carburetted hydrogen at the chignnies. 
The whole of the openings are then closed 
and luted with clay. 

At the end of two days, two holes left for 
the purpose in the arch of the vault, but 
which have during the process been care- 
fully closed, are opened and water thrown 
in to cool the charcoal; these holes are 
then closed again. At the end of three or 
four days more, one of the doors in the 
end wall is opened and more water thrown 
in, but the charcoal will not be ready to be 
removed until all the externa! parts of the 
apparafus have become as cold as the sur- 
rounding air. 

This kind of farnace has beeri much used 
in Europe, and the quantity of charcoal 
obtained is one third more than is obtained 
from coal pits. The turpentine and arcetic 
acid are also saved, which in other cases 
are lost. There can be no doubt that it 
might be introduced to advantage in those 
parts of our country where iron is manufac- 
tured by means of charcoal prepared from 
pine wood. j 

In using kilns of either desctiption it 
becomes a matter of calculation whether it 
becheaper to manufacture the charcoal in the 
woods in the usual manner; or to carry 
the wood to the kiln. The weight of the 
charcoal to be transported will be only 17 
parts of that of the wood; while the char- 
coal ebtained by the kilns will be certainly 
one third more than that procured from the 
pits. It must therefore appear that the 
value of the additional charcoal shall be at 
least equivalent to tne cost of transporting 
the wood to the kiln. It is also to be re- 
marked that charcoal prepared on the spot 
where it is to be used is better than that 
which has here been handled and carried 
over rough roads, and that all waste is 
avoided. 





We hand the following article over to 
Mr. E. F. Johnson, as he is the proper per- 
sdfi to answer them, and both able and wil- 
ling to do so as faras weean jndge. 

From the New York Amevicati 

SHip cana.s.—From reading the notice 
in your valuable journal [ was induced to 
examine the maps of the proposed New 
York Ship Canals; the one accompanied 
with a valuable memoir by Cap’. W. G. 
Williams, of the U.S. Topographical En- 
gineers, for a communication aroand Niag- 
ara Fells: It appears that Capt. Wiliiame 
estimates one route which he recommends 
at $4,744,98282., and another route of 73 
(or 7.73) miles in length, between Porter’s 
store-house on the Niagara river, above the 
Falls and Lewiston, at $3,610,59623,, which 
is at the rate of $46,708.33, per mile.— 
These estimates were for a canal of the di. 
mensions of 110 feet width of surface and 





10 feet deep,’and the Jockage is stated at 
319} feet. wie 
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The Ship or Steamboat Canal surveyed 
by E. F. Johnson, Esq. between Utica and 
Oswego, is estimated for a canal of 90 feet 
width of surface and 8 feet deep and has 
180$ feet of lockage; the distance is 
miles and the uggregate estifiate is $1,131, 
989, which is at the rate of only $12,2387;44 
per nile. I wish to inquire whether there 
may not be some error in ‘this estimate ? 
and if it be possible to construct a ship canal 
of these‘dimensions at a less sum than $12,- 
500 per mile? This estimate is but a little 
more than one half the cost of the construc, 
tion of ;thée Chenango Canal with wo 
locks, is less than half the cost of the con- 
struction of the Utiea and Schenectady Ruil- 
road, and, if I am rightly informed, about 
one fourth of the cost of the Railroads that 
lead in three directions from the city of Bos- 
ton. M. 

We publish the remarks end queties of 
M, leaving the answer fo those who have 
the requisite knowledge and disposition to 
give it. 





We fake pleasure in giving publicity te 
the following letter, from Mr. Beach, the 
Engineer who examined the route for the 
proposed Railroad from Morristown to 
Caipenter’s Point : 

(cory.) 
Catskill, May 20, 1836. 
Samuet Price, Esq. Branchville, Suss:x 
Co., N. J. . 

Dear Sir—At the request of the Board 
of Directors of the Morris and Essex 
Rail Road Ccmpany and a committee of the 
inhabitants of the county of Sussex, com- 
posed of yourself and others, I devoted 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last 
week, in the examination of the proposed 
route for a railroad from Morristown 
through Sussex county, to Carpenter’s 
Point, preparatery to making a survey of 
the same, which T shall probably be able to 
commence about the first of June next ; 
but supposing that you would be glad to 
have my views of the subject previous to 
that survey, [ embrace the first opportunity 
that I could possibly devote to that object, 
since I saw you, to communicate them. 

On my way up, | passed through Rock- 
away; Berkshire Valley, thence on the east 
side of Hopatcong Lake, to Sparta, and 
thence via Lafayette to Branchville ; from 
Branchville up the North Branch of Pau- 
lins Kill, through the gap of the Blue 
Mountain, callea Culver’s Gap, approach- 
ing the Delaware River a short distance 
above Milford, and along the same to Cars 
penter’s Point. Returning; a more north- 
erly route was persued. Leaving the De- 
laware at Carpenter's Point, ascending the 
slopes bounding the valleys of the Little 
and Big Flat Brooks, to Culver’s. Gap, 
from thence to Branchville, there is but 
one route. From Branchville, returning, 
two routes were examined, viz: via. La« 
fayette ahd Newtor, passing at or near An- 
dover Furnace, Stanhope, Dover, Rocka- 
way, to Morristown ; the route is, general- 
ly, a feasible one for the advantageous locas 
tion and construction of a railroad. From 
Carpenter’s Point, ascending to the sume 
mit of the Blue Ridge, in Culver’s Gap, 
there are no difficulties to be encountered, 
and I am confident that, on that section, no 
grade need be adopted exceeding forty feet 





der mile, ascent, and if desirable may be 
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réduced below that: From the summit of 
the Blue Ridge at Culver’s Gap, to Branch- 
ville, the grading will not be expensive, but 
& somewhat steeper grade must be adopt- 
ed. From Branchville to Lafayette or 
Newton, and from thence to either Sparta 
ot Aridover; a level and cheap route can be 
obtained. Schooley’s Mountain Ridge 
may be crossed from Sparta via the sum- 
mitof the Morris Canal, on either side of| 
Lake Hopatcong, to Dover; or from An- 
dover Furnace, near Stanhope, to Dover, 
thence via Rockaway to Morristown, with- 
vut encountering any objectionable steep 
grades, or very heavy expenditures in gta- 
ding. Both the Blue Ridge and that of 
Schooley’s Mountain and _ their vicinity, 
abounds with timber of an excellent quality 
for the superstructure of the road, which 
can be obtained at a reasonable or low rate. 
The country to be accommodated is rich in 
tgricultutal and mineral productions ; it also 
abounds with water power, and has already 
numerous establishments for the manufac- 
ture of Iron in all its various forms.— 
There are also on the route several flouring 
mills, and other manufacturing establish- 
ments of various descriptions, all of which, 
with this road completed, will find upon it a 
cheap and expeditious transportation of their 
products to New-York market. 
I am, rcspectfully, Your ob’t. servant, 

EPHRAIM BEACH, Civil Engineer. 





We insert the following with pleasure: 
The information both as correcting errone- 
ous statements and as furnishing details is 
worthy of notice. We most earnestly re- 
commend to the attention of “ speculative 
minds” the concluding warning of Mr. 
Hassler’s letter. 

From the Morning Courier & N. Y. Enquirer. 

In your paper of May 26th, 1836, you 
have inserted an article entitled “ Zinc in 
New Jersey,” inviting to enterprise, in pro- 
curing the metal from the ore. The state- 
ments are not entirely correct. Allow me 
therefore, to furnish the public with better 
information to prevent mistaken specula- 
tions. 

The pure zinc lately produced, has lain 
for centuries in the ore in Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, {and most likely in many 
other parts of the country,) just as the 
finest marble statutes are yet contained in 
the marble quarries of this country, needing 
only the aftist to cut them out; but this 
cutting them out, enterprise and money 
alone will never effect ; unless art also find 
its proper support to do it; and just as lit- 
tle will the speculation in money enterprise 
alone do it in zinc, without the necessary 
science of Metallurgy. 

It will not only be interesting but instruc- 
tive to give here the whole history of the 
production of the zinc in this country. As 
the whole was done under my direction, I 
may be allowed to be good authority in the 
matter. 

Mr. John Hitz, Landamman, in the Gri- 
sons, (Switzerland,) a scientific miner, had 
many years ago produced the puré zinc 
from the Blende of Daros, which had never 
been done before, by a process entirely of 





own invention, and different from all 
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those practised in England, or on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 
double price of the common material, and 
covered far around the roofs of the neigh- 
berhood. But the mine ran out, as it is 
termed, and about six years ago Mr. Hitz 
removed to this country with all his family. 
Passing with him through Philadephia, 
about three years ago; Mr. Wetherhill 
showed us a specimen of Blende, from 
which he could not produce the mete]. Mr. 
Hitz told me the procuring the pure zinc 
from it would be unquestionably successful. 
In the last session of Congress, the con- 
struction of standard of weights and mea- 
sures for the Custom Houses was ordered, 
and in contituance of my former operations 
of comparison, I was directed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to construct the 
same. Brass being the metal almost neces- 
sarily used for accurate Weights and Mea- 
sures, it was a primary object to procure it 
of pure and good quality, for which the 
common spelter is not fit. It was there- 
fore proper for me, to avail myself of the 
presence of Mr. Hitz, (then, and still occu- 
pied itt the gold mines of Virginia,) to pro- 
cure the pute zinc; this was done by his 
peculiar method, and by properly varying the 
process ; with etjual success upon the ores 
from the copper mines of Perkiomen (where 
the bléndé laid about as refuse,) from the ore 
(Franklinite,) o' New Jersey, and from 
the High furnace near Frederic in Mary- 
land. The “beautiful specimen obtained” ! ! 
from all three places together, are upwards 
of ten tons pure malleable metallic zinc, 
acknowledged far superior to the imported 
spelter, by all the importers and workmen 
in that line, who have seen it. 

The amount already obtained being suffi- 
cient for the particular purpose of stan- 
dards, the temporary furnace built for that 
purpose exists no more, as I needed the 
materials to build a brass casting furnace. 

If any one should be willing to take up 
the subject in such a manner as to procure 
to the man who invented the process, and 
so successfully produced the results quoted, 
that reward of a solid establishment which 
is due tohis knowledge and good character, 
I offer 10 serve as a means to obtain his 
co-operation ; but I am in duty bound to 
warn mere speculators from engaging with- 
out that previous knowledge, which besides 
they will not find in any book, and trials will 
be ruinous, as proved by the previous 
failures. F. R. Hasster. 

Washington City, May 28th, 1836. 
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From the New-England Farmer. 
INDIAN CORN MADE WITHOUT TILLAGE 
AFTER PLANTING. 

By experiment, I have arrived at some 
conclusions in regard to the culture of In- 
dian corn, whieh f think are of importance 
to planters in the Southern States. I com- 
municate them for the use-of the publie with 
great hesitation, because they are directly 
at variance with the received opinions on 
the subject. 

The early part of my life was spent in 
agricultural pursuits—and hence, if there 
were no other reason, I feel a deep interest 
in every thing relating to agriculture. I 








noticed, very early, the great difficulty in 


Soon his zinc sold at}, 











transplanting successfully the young ¢ 
plants. Whence comes this, but from t 
ing the roots in taking the plant up? He 

is it then that intelligent planters affirm the 
doetrine, that one chief object of ploughing" 
corn, is te cut its roots? If ranean bo 
roots of young corn in transplanting it; i¢ 
really fatal to its future growth, must not 
breaking its roots with the plough, whem it 
is older, and thie season hotter be a serious 
injury to it? Any other conclusion seems to 
ine to be at variance with the general econ- 
omy of nature. It seems to me that there 
can be in truth, but two reasons for plough* 
ing or hoeing corn—Ist, to destroy grass 
and weeds ; atid 2d, to keep the soil loose; 
that the roots may penetrate easily, in search 
of their proper food. But in aecomplishing 
these two purposes, great injary must be 
done fo the corn, by breaking its roots. 
Can we not accomplish both these ends; 
and at the same time keep clear of the at~ 
tendant mischief? I think we ean. as 


Last spring I planted a small piece of 
poor ground—first breaking it up well. 
The rows were made three feet apart, 4 
the stalks left about a foot apart in the drill. 
The ground had been very foul last yéar, 
with erab grass, whose seed matured. 5, 
corn was not well up this spring before the. 
grass began to appear. When the corn 
had about four or five blades, the young 
grass completely covered the ground, 
the corn was turning yellow. I spread # 
small quantity of stable manure around the 
eorn, and covered the whole ground three 
or four inches deep with leaves from the 
forest, taking care to do this, when the 
ground was wet, and the leaves also, that 
they might not be blown away, and to leave 
the tops of the young corn uncovered. In 
ten days there was not a particle of living 
grass to be found, and the corn had put on 
that deep bluish green which always betok- 
ens a healthful condition of the plant. 


From the day the corn was planted until 
after the fodder was pulled, and the tops 
cut, nothing was done with it, and the re- 
sult is a product at the rate of forty-two 
bushels to the acre—about one-third of the 
stalks having two ears on each of them. 


J noted, in the course of the summer, the 
following facts :— 


Ist. The corn created thus, was always 
ahead of some planted along side of it, and 
treated in the usual way. 

2d. It ripened at least ten days sooner 
than other corn, plrsted at the same time. 

3d. During the hottest and dryest days 
the blades never twisted up, as did other 
corn in the neighborhood. . 


4th. In the dryest weather, on removing 
the Jeaves, the ground was found tobe moist 
to the surface, aud loose, as deep as it has 
been at first broken up. 

5th. The heaviest rain had searcely any 
effect in washing away the soil, or making 
it hard. 

It certainly will require less labor to pro- 
duce corn in this way, than in the usual 
mode. And even if it required more, we 
have the consolation to know. that while, 
by the old mode, every hour’s work isan 
injury to the land, by this mode, every hour’s 
work is making the land better; for few 
things can be be:ter manure than the coat: 
ing of leaves put on in summer, when 
ploughed in the winter and spring following, 

I used leaves raked up in the forest, be- 
eause of these there is an auiple supply 
within the reach of almost every person, 
and te ause there seems, from my observa. 
tion, tobe a strong antipathy between dead, 
and decaying forest leaves, and crab 





that most harassing foe of agriculturists, 












‘make this communication, as Ihave al- | 
teady said, with hesitation, because the ide@ 
of raising corn without ploughing and hoe- 
ing, and atthe same time improving the 
land, by protecting it against the influence 
ofa scorching sun and washing rains, is so 
directly in the teeth of the universal prac- 
tice for s, The thing is, however, at 
least, le of further trial. It may lead 
to most important results. 

Those who think the plan worth any at- 
tention, may easily make an experinrent 
with an acre or two, and note so Rec pin 
progress through the suaiaier. they are 
satisfied, after yo trial, that there is any 
thing in it, to extend the operation will nor 
be a difficult matter. 

If, on experiment, it should be found ad- 
visable to extend the operation, the proper 
way would be, I think, to collect the leaves 
in winter, and deposite them in heaps on 
the ground on which they are to be used, 
ones next spring during a wet season, 

r the corn is up, spread them, taking 
care to léave the tops of the young corn un- 
covered. 

There is one very important result that 
imugt follow the success of this plan on a! 
large scale—and it was with an eye chiefly, 

ythat result, that my experiment was un. 

rtaken. 
proving our land, is, that where cotton is 
Lh eprhng the time necessary, first to cultivate | 

e growing crop properly-—next to gather it, | 
and then 16 prepare for a mew crop, leaves 
the planter nr time to collect manure. My)| 
plan will be te put an end to that excuse at 
once; jor where leaves are to be had, half 
the time usually bestowed on working the, 
corn crop in the usual way, spent tn gather-| 
ing leaves and putting them on the ground, 
instead of ploughing it, may in a short time 
aiccomplish every thing that can be desired | 
in the way of manaring. 

Why may not the same process answer in 
the cultivation of cotton! If it keeps the’ 
¢he ground soft and moist, and prevents the 
growth of grass and weeds in a corn crop, 
it will surely have the same effect with cot-| 
féon—and be the means, further, of preserv-| 
ing the cotton, when the bolls open, from all 
the injuty it sudstuins from the soil in wet 
seasons. This is, however, but speculation. | 
Let it be tested by actual experiment. 

JAMES CAMAK. 

athens, Ga. October 10, 1835. 





The constant excuse for not im- 





From the Farmers’ Register: 


THe S&ASON AND STATE OF cROPS.—From 
allthe accounts before us, public and pri. 
vate, it is inferred that the wheat crop 
throughout Virginia, will fall short of half’ 
vofen average crop—and that the whole 
wheat crop of the United States will be not 
much better than that of Virginia alone. — 
We ae em in extracts from private letters, 
many of the facts that have reached us; but 
none of these, except the one from Halifax, 
Va., even refer to the latest and worst ca- 
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' an unusual quantity of rain. On high land, || 


‘the usual estimates of crops expected, vary 
from ove fourth to three fourths of an ave- 
rage. In some fewer cases, they are worse 
and better than these ordinary extremes, 
varying from nothing worth reaping, to 
nearly a fair product. Of the latter ca- 
ses, very few have been heard of—and 
thoseenot very lately. From the newspa- 
pers, we Jearn that in Buckingham and the 
nearest adjacent counties, the wheat was 
tolerably fair, and near Wheeling, still bet- 
ter; if so, these are the only parts of Virgi- 
nia as much favored, of which we have 
heard. Onour own farm, we cannot esti- 
mate the cropef wheat at more than the 
fourth of what the land could produce ; and 
where the damage from the fly was the 
least, and the general growth the best, there 
the damage was the greatest from scab, or 
empty or dead parts of heads. The qual- 
ity of the grain will be very bad. 


But the rich bottom lands on our rivers 
have suffered most. These have all been 
covered by freshets, and to unusual depths. 
The Roanoke bottom lands have suffered 
most. The wheat there is almost entirely 
destroyed, as well as all other crops—and 
the soil itself, in many parts, has been car- 
ried off by the floods, so that the damage to 
the land is even of more amount than the 
entire loss of the year’s crops. 


Two more days (the 25tk and 26th) have 
passed since the foregoing remarks were 
written, and on both rain has fallen profuse- 
ly and heavily ; the cotisequent increase of 
damage to the wheat will be necessarily 
great. Where ready for the scythe, it must 
be much beaten down and tangled by the 
heavy rain of last night; and where still 
green, there is danger of the rust coming to 
destroy much of the quantity and value 
of the small product previously expect- 
ed. 

June 27th. 





RURAL SCENERY: THE THATCHED COT 
TAGE. BY JUNIUS. 


There are but few objects in landscape 
scenery that form a more rural character- 
istic than the “thatched cottage,” by the 
side of a wood, which serves to protect it 
from the cold winter blast, and has the ef- 
fect of a shady retreat tor sammer. ‘To im. 
part to the traveller pleasing ideas ef the 
fertility and domestie comforts, blended 
with rural ecoriomy, of the country through 
which he passes, is, perhaps, one of the 
very best criterions of his opinion of the 
more rapid improvement and increase of the 
value of pit ; and the ‘ cot” spoken of 
is one of the sure features to attract his 
particular attention. 

There is something about a thatehed cot- 
tage which is always inviting, and reminds 
us of the comforts of life. 1 disagree with 
Dr. Johnson, who deems all things of a 
rustic nature, as the abede and choice of 





jamities, caused by the inundation of wost 
ofthe rich und extensive river bottoms of 
Virginia und Norih Carolina. The great 
source of injary to the wheat, and which 
was anticipated as far back as last October, 
und expected then to be unusually destruc- 
tive, was the Hessian fly. In addition to 
this, and to other minor evils, the very wet 
season latterly has dove great damage, 
either by filling the soil with water, or en- 
tifely overflowing its surface. In the latter 
part of May, aud first half of Juae, there 
were 21 days in succession, on which more 
or less rain fell—and some of these rains 
eame in floods: and even since the close 


the unrefined ; or, in plain words, expres- 
sive of rudeness in every degree. 

I very much doubt if the greatest mon- 
arch is more intelligent, oftentimes, than 
those who dwell beneath a cuttage of thatch; 
nor are his domestic comforts any more el- 
evated or constant than the cottager, al- 
though fame extends his name to a more 
distant part, where rumor often falsifies his 
real charceter. The cottager rarely has 
any thing to fear on this subject, as his only 
object is to make home agreeable to himself 
and its inmates; and this effect being ob- 
servable to the passer by, it eugraves on his 
memory the snug appearance of the thatch- 






Snugness is not altogether the only fea 
ture displayed in sueh dwellings, but there 
is a character of retirement, blended with 
hospitality. By general observation, it will 
be seen that the sites of such dwellings are 
‘well chosen where the requisite consforts for 
domestie purposes are of easy access. Shek 
‘ter and shade are the first consideration im 
this case, aud are a grand teature, namely, 
the fine impression given on landscape 
scenery. he rustic construction of the 
cot is always pleasing when we can see 
natural materials in every way made use- 
ful,and not too much transposed into.some- 
thing, of which all recollection of its primi- 
tive state is lost, to appearance. The thatch, 
being of straw, reminds us of the utility it 
has been in another way—when the bearer 
of grain ; and the rude unhewed post of the 
porch (on which twines the honeysuckle) 
of the use of forest trees ‘The plan of the 
cot is mostly neat, and generally in the 
Gothic order, with the upper windows 
peeping out of the thatch. ‘The approach. 
es and appendages are always correspond. 
ing. The rusti¢ arbor well covered with 
native grape vines that give a natural effect, 
and impart a luscious reward to the humble 
praner. The approach is generally cone 
verted into neat and well kept Hower-gardeny 
which gives a healthy employment, orraths 
er recreation, to an aged mother or some 
rosy cheeked prattling children, who are of 
ten seer strolling from their plot in quest 
of flowers to decorate the little parterre, 
transplanting them with eare to their new 
habitations among, perhaps, some delicate 
exotics. 

The vegetable garden, well filled with es- 
culent vegetables and fruit, with a small or- 
chard and meadow, are often appendages te 
the “thatched cottage.” A running stream 
or brook in its vicinity gives a mellowness 
to the scene, and some rich verdant spots 
near the dwelling forms a part, of social ef- 
fect, but seldom rivalled ia landscape 
scenery. 

Were I to choose a dwelling for retire. 
ment, when age wears off that activity and 
zeal from a life of bustle and business, it 
should be the cot above spoken of; not, 
gentle reader, that I would be conspicuous 
at that time of life, but because it would suit 
my desire. The wood would be a pleasing 
source for my researches of botanicai speci- 
mens of native plants, and the trees and 
shrubs about my dwelling a fine retreat for 
the different kinds of birds which would 
visit my ‘cot,’ as their migratious suit their 
approach in the neighboring wood. The 
honeysuckle would impart, in the flowering 
season, a luscious repast to the little queen 
of birds—the humming-bird ; and my flow- 
er-garden would serve to amuse my leisure 
hours in healthy employment. The fruit, 
raised by my care, would add to its flavor, 
aod some to give to a friend, to friendship. 
A few choice books for my amusement, and 
to recall what had been seen and done in 
horticulture ; and, at times, to read to rela- 
tives and friends, who should always find 
hospitality in my rustic manners, and the 
welcome repast of the wearied traveller, 
sums up my desire of a thatched cottage. 


JUNIVS, 
New Jersey, April, 1836. 





From the New York Farmer. 
Qurstion—Where you bound, stranger ? 
ANswER—I am going to the Far West, sir. 

Since my last which was written on my 
journey to Pittsburg, I passed some time in 
that flourishing city which approaches much 
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would suppose any thing in this new coun- 
iry could ; | descended the Ohio to Wheel- 
ing when J took the national road which is 
now completed to Columbus 74 miles from 
Wheeling. The country through which it 
Passes uatil you reach Zanesville; is quite 
a hil! and dale country, the farmers turaoing 
their attention to raising Tobacco, and some 
have large flocks of sheep, to the raising of 
which the soil appears peculiarly well 
adapted, that animal thtitimg mucli better 
ud High and dry lands. After passing Zanes- 
ville, the country is more level and alluvial, 
the canal connecting the Ohio and Lake 
Erie, 300 miles in lédgth, is very productive 
and the lands bordering have risén much 
id value, large entries of Staté aiid United 
States lands liave been made in Ohio the 
past year, and the wealih of this State is 
inctéasing probably faster tlian any State 
in the unida. Columbus the seat of gov- 
eromcat, is bedutifully situatéd lying on 
very high land, the public buildings are 
flumerous and what is particularly gratify- 
ing to the traveller, the public accommoda- 
tioas good particularly Noble’s Hotel. As 
iihiny of your readers are emigrating West, 
dad as they generally prefer stopping short 
Of “the far West” prefering Farms partly 
brought to a state of cultivation to those 
which are at less price and uatouched, I will 
élose this with statistical information of 
Ohio, and in my next give you that of the 
adjoining State of Indiana, hoping it will 
prove acceptable to your readers: 

Ohio was organized as a State in 1802, 
though the first séttlement was commenced 
at Marietta in 1788 by Gen: Puinami, and 46 
Six other hardy and enterprising individuals 
from Massachusetts; Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. 

The river Ohio gave name to the State, 
although Historians do not agree as to 
whether Ohio means Beautiful River, and 
taken from the French explorers or Bloody 
River as the Indians designated it, at any 


faté it is 4 Beautiful name for River or 
State. 


Ohio contains an area about 200 miles 
square, being about 200 miles in extent 
from North to South and from East to West; 
being bounded north by Michigan and the 
Lake, west by the State of Indiana, and east 
aod south by Pennsylvania and the Ohio 
river. The population may be safely set 
down as one half million of souls. 


Literature is very flourishing. There are 

eight Colleges in this State besides many 
Academies and Literary Societies, Lyce- 
ums, &c. 
e Also a Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Medi- 
tal College, &c. There are also upwards 
of one hundred newspapers printed in this 
State, a large proportion ate published semi- 
weekly. 

Canals and Railroads are constructing in 
Various directions, as a very liberal policy 
seems to have been entertained towards 
works of this sort for some years. 


There are also upwards of twenty Bank- | 


ing Institutions that are as well managed 
as Banks can be, and whose notes pass cur- 
rently in all the adjoining States. 

It is stated by an intelligent gentleman 
conversant with the fact, that Ohio enjoys 
one hundred and ninety miles of ship and 
steam boat navigation on the Lake, and four 
hundred thirty six miles sieam boat naviga- 
tion on the Ohio. These great local advan- 
tages; united with a Soil abounding in eve- 
ty production arid luxury of life, must inevi- 
tably give Ohio at no distant day, if not the 
first, at least the second rank in the United 
States. The climate is warm and solubri- 
ous. The people remarkable fot their obser- 
vance of the Laws, and particilarly for the 
spirit of industry that seems to exist in eve- 
ry section of thé state. 

Yours truly; 
B. P. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
HAY AND HAY MAKING—BY H: C. 

The season of hay cutting is just at hand. 
An operation so simple as that of ciltting 
and curing hay every farmer feels that he 
understands, and would disdain on this sub- 
ject any attempt to advise or instruct him. 
Be it so ; the wise are glad to examine any 
subject, on which it is possible discussion 
or inquiry may throw some light; correct 
prejudices, or suggest new and better means 
of management ; the wise in respect to any 
and every subject are neVef too wise to 
learn; and though our own observations or 
suggestions on any subject may have no just 
foundation, no reasonableness, and no perti- 
nency, they may be useful if they excite 
the inquiries and elicit the observations of 
wiser or more experienced tiiinds: 

Hay niaking must‘be set down as one of 
the most important operations in husban- 
dry. Hay with us is the great meansof 
supporting our live stock. Our straw is 
principally used for litter or the subsistence 
of our young cattle. Grain and méal are 
always given with reluctance; excepting to 
fatting cattle; and comparatively no suc- 
culent vegetables are grown for the winter 
keeping of our stock. It is hoped in this 
latter case théfe itiay be a speedy alieration 
in the habits of our farmers; and that it 
will become as much matter of custom 
among our farmers to raise large crops of 
vegetables, with which to store their cel- 
lars as large crops of hay with which to 
fill their barns. Common white tutnips, 
though Very little in favor with us area 
valuable ctop both for sheep aiid neet cat- 
tle. The yellow varieties are still better, as 
they are tiore solid and retain their good 
qualities much longer. The ruta baga 
is a most excellent vegetable for sheep, cat- 
tle and horses. Potatoes, carrots, mangel 
wurtzel are all excelleht. An agricultural 
friend well qualified :o judge informs me 
that he prefers to all others the common 
blood beet. He asserts that according to 
his own €xpefience,it is as sure a crop as 
any other; that it yields as much to the 
acre as any others none will make more 
milk or put on more flesh; none if properly 
taken care of will last longer; and none ef 
equal value is raised with more ease or at 
fess expense. My own experiente in their 
cultivation and use disposes me to give al- 
most entire credit to all these state- 
ments. 











It would seem to be most important to 


the health of our animals, especially come. 
sidering the length of our winters. and, the 
time during which they are confined to the 
stall, that they should have green and.suc- 
culent food to mix with theirdry ; and that 
dry especially not of the best quality... Ger 
tainly very much of our hay is spol 

the getting—It is cut not at the right time. 
It is made either too much or too ttle; so 
much as to become too haskey and dry or so 
little as to be heated and mouldy ; in,either. 
case much of its nutritive power. is, lost} 
and though it may sustain life, cattle by the, 
use of it lose their condition and. bee { 
diseased ; poor, hide-bound, costive and com 
sumptive. . 

The time when Hay should be cutis. @ 
matter not well settled and in which farm- 
ers in different places differ with each othe. 
er. Different grasses ripen at different 
riods ; and with some the season of flower- 
ing continues much longer than with penser 
It is ascertained likewise by chemical ana- 
lysis that grasses at different periods 
theif growth yield mote nutriment than 
all others. What in some parts of the 
country is called the English Bent,a fine 
and delicate grass must be cut very early oF 
it becomes hard and wity. Hefds grass oF 
Timothy in ofder according to the experi- 
menrs of Sinclair, must be dllowed to reacB 
an extreme ripeness in order to yield the 
greatest amount of nutritive matier. We 
have some incredulity in regard to the states 
ments er geen. ary latter grass and some 
hesitation whether these experiments, 
though highly exact and instructive, are to 
be cousidered conclusive as to the actual 
value of these grasses for feeding; and 
should deem some exact experiments Wit 
the cattle themselves made under favorable 
circumstances and by skilfil and careful 
observers; much more décisive: 

The time of cutting for most grasses is 
when they are in flower. If cut before thi# 
they waste greatly and have little subs 
stance; and if suffered to stand long afte 
this they lose their succulenze. It is advi« 
sable in this matier to be early rather tham 
late ; and to cut before the plant is exhaust+ 
ed by flowering or by forming seeds. itis 
then in the highest perfection. The time 
for cutting clover is longer than of othet 
grasses as it eontinues longer sending out 
a succession of flowers; but I am decidedly 
of an opinion that the sooner this grass is 
cut after it comes into fluwer, the better, as 
itis so apt to lodge and to become mouldy at 
bottom. 


On the subject of the time of cutting 
grass I am happy to quote the opivions of a 
very able writer. “This rule of cuttag 
grass, when it first comes into loWef a 
plies to every species of herbage, which 1s 
to be dried for wiutér food; but to coarse 
hay the produce of wet or marshy grounds, 
it isstrungly applicable ; for most of 
plants, which grow in these situations, 
when they are io fujl vigor are as tender, 
and comtaio perhaps as great a proportion 
of nourishing juices as any other descrip. 
tion of hay ; and when cut at that stage 
and properly managed afterwards, forma 
valuable article of food both for sheep and 
cattle ; but when the cutting is delayed, as 
indeed it very often is, till an advanced pe- 
riod of thé season, when the plants have 
no! only reached their ultimate growth, but 
begin to decay, this description of herbage 
becomes at once the coarsest and least 
nourishing of all food. This opinion does 
not pfoteed upon theory ; bur upon the solid. 
grounds of expetiments ee made 





upon different kinds of herbage, at ifferent 
















$$ - 
periods o their growth, the result of which 
establishes a fact which cannot be too gen- 
erally known, viz: that plants of all sorts, if 
they are cut when in full vigor, and after- 
wards carefully dried, without any waste 
of their natural juices either by bleaching 
with’ rain or exhalation, contain weight for 
weight, @ quantity of nourishing matter 
neatly double what they do, when allowed 
to attain their full growth; and make some 
progress towards decay.’ These opinions 
are stated with great confidence ; and are en- 
titled: to much consideration ; and so far as 
they apply to our wet meadows deserve 
particular attention, since the culting and 
curing of these grasses receive very liitle 
care; they are left standing generally until 
very late in the season; and the hay from 
them commonly is almost worthless, ex- 
eepting for litter. 


“Tn the survey of Perthshire, Eng. it is 

stated that as the great object of making 
hay is that of preserving as much of the 
natural sap as possible, the proper time for 
Cutting it is when the crop of grass has at- 
tained its highest degree of perfection; 
when the lantsare in full blow, and be- 
fore their flowers begin to fade. If cut too) 
green the hay shrivels aud losses much of 
its bulk ; if allowed to stand till the seeds 
Sre ripe, the steam becomes hard and wiry; 
the roots loose much of their natural sap; 
the aftermath is less abundant; and the 
principal part of the hay is in danger of 
crumbling away into short stumps, under 
the various operatioas which it must un- 
dergo. Better to be too soon than too late, 
especially if the crop be heavy and in dan- 
ger of lodging.” 
, * With clover the best time for cutting it 
is when the flowers are all fully blown and 
the earliest begin to tura brown. If allow-. 
ed to stand longer, the roots of the stalks; 
lose their leaves, and become hard and 
aticky ; and the plant is so much exhausted | 
that ittakes along time before it sends up 
new shovts.” 


With respect to curing hay it is impor- 
fant to put it into the barn in as green a state| 
as will possibly doand avoid its heating and 
becoming mouldy. In this way it best re-| 
tains its succulence and flavor; and the 
hearer in both these respects it approaches’ 
to grass in its green state, so much better is| 
itrelished by all kinds of stock, and so| 
much the more autritious it uadoubtedly is. 
The best farmers, on the Connecticut river, | 
and where they extensively engaged in. 
the feeding of catile, have within a few. 
years been accustomed to puttheir hay in the) 
burn in a very green state aud aftera slight: 
making. They deem it of the first impor. 
tauce that it should have no foreign damp-| 
ness adhering to it either of dew or rains, 
bat they do uot object to its healing slight-| 
ly in the mow from the fermentation of its, 
natural juices. ‘They are of an opinion 
that this even readers it the more palatable 
for the cattle ; but wetness either of dew or 
rain is altogether injurious to its quality :| 

radaces sourness, and mould, and renders 
it Mhutritious, untit for the use of cattle; 
and e¢xtremely peraicious to horses. The 
Easlish farmers think their hay is better for 
a slight heat in the stack. 

Two things in the curing of hay are to 
b: particularly attended to. The first is to 
secure it from wet. ‘The effect of wet upon 
hay is like the effect of water upon tea. to 
extract all its sirength and flavor. For this 
Tcason the practice of some firmers of 
mowing in the rain by way of saving time, 
and suffering the hay to remain wet aod 
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under the impression that it would suffer 
no injury though i: should remain so twenty 
four hours, proceeds very erroneous opin- 
ions ; ana is to be strongly condemned.— 
‘The practice likewise of cutting grass when 
a heavy dew is upon it, Is, on the same 
grounds to be disapproved, excepting that 
in this case that it is very soon stirred and 
shaken. We should preter, excepting that 
we might sometimes find that it compelled 
us to the loss uf too much time,never to have 
a swath mowed but when the grass and 
ground are perfectly dry. The grass is 
not mowed so easily when dry as when wet. 
It requires more strength and the edge of 
the scythe suffers more; but the grass, 
which is cut when perfectly dry and the 
ground under it likewise being perfectly dry 
and warm, is made with so much more 
quickness and ease, that this consideration, 
which will go far to balance the supposed 
or actual advantages in the other case. 


The second important point is to avoid 
getting the lay too dry and stirring it so 
much as to shake off the leaves. ‘These 
constitute the most palatable and nutritious 

artof the hay; and this is particularly 
likely to happen in respect to clover, which 
if very much dried and shaken becomes 
little better than so many sticks. Clover 
can be well cured in cocks, without any 
turning, but that of reversing the heaps.— 
This method has been often tried and with 
entire success. Salt is always to be ap- 
plied in these cases at the rate of a peck to 
a load; and to all English hay the addition 
of salt to the amount at least of four 
quarts to the load is always to be recom- 
mended. 

Spreading out, as it is termed, is an 
operation that should be done bya most 
careful hard. . Clover hardly admits of this 
when green, and, if attempted when dry, 
the best parts of the hay are sure to be sha. 
ken off. Other kinds of hay however, can. 
aot after mowing, be too carefully opened 
and too evenly spread ; not a matted hand- 
ful should be left that is pot thoroughly se- 
parated and shook out. Hay at nigbt, if it 
can be done, should never be left in swath 
or in windrow 3 but put up at first in small 
cocks and afterwards made with no more 
shaking about and spreading than is abso. 
lutely necessary to dry it. We have al- 
ready exteaded this article beyond our in- 
tentions and yet have not exhausted it.— 
Wecommend it to our brother farmers, not 
presuming that we can instruct them; but 
hoping that we may at least draw their at- 
tention to a subject of great importance in 
husbandry ; but which we thiuk has by no 
means as yet received sufficient considera- 
tion and care. 


MODE OF WEANING AND REARING CALVES 
By A NorFoLk FARMER, Enc.—Mr. Whitley 
of Wallington did, between the first of De- 
cember, 1776, and April, 1777, wean and rear 
on hisfarm ten cow calves and thirteen 
bull calves, by the method following: At 
three days old they were taken from the 
cows, put into a shed and fed with fle 
(skimmed milk) allowing three quarts to 
each calf morning and evening. Whena 
month old, they were fed with a like quan- 
tity of milk and water, morning and eve- 
ning, with hay to feed on in the day time; 
and at noon they were fed with eats and 
bran equally mixed, allowing half a peck to 
one dozen calves. At two months old they 
were fed only in the morning with mil 
and water; they had hay to feed on in the 
day time, and at evening instead of noon, 








entirely saturated witn water in the swath, 


bad the same quantity of bran and oats with 








watertodrink. ‘They were fed in this man~- 
ner until the middle of April, when they 
were turned out to grass all day ; and ta- 
ken into a shed at evening ; and fed with 
hay until there was plenty of grass and the 
weather grew warm. Such of the calves as 
were weaned in March were continued to be 
fed with milk and water,every morning until 
midsummer. All the said calves are in- 
good health and condition; and the Society 
allowed the premium offered on that head 
the preceding year.—[Bath Soc. Papers.} 


Rearing Calves, 1789.—In the year 1787, 
I weaned seventeen calves—in 1788, twenty 
—and in 1789, fifteen, do. I bought io 
1787 three sacks of linseed. } put one 
quart of seed to six quarts of water, which 
by boiling ten minutes, became a good jelly; 
this jelly is mixed with a smal] quantity o 
the best 4ay steeped in boiling water.— 
Having my calves drop at different times, 
did not make an exact calculation of the ex- 
pense of this hay tea; butof my sacks of 
seed I had better than two bushels left at 
last, | gave them the jelly and the hay tea, 
three times a day; to the boy who looked 
after them 6da day; the price of the lin- 
seed was 4s. 6d. stg. per bushel; the whole 
three years seed 2 5s. My calves are 
kept in good growing state; and are much 
better at this time than my neighbors, who 
are reared with milk; they do not fall off 
so much, when they come to grass.—[Bath 
Soc. papers. ]} 





From the American Gardner's Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
Pium, with Remarks vUPoON THE IN- 
SECTS INFESTING THAT TREE. By 
Messrs. C. anp A. J. Downine, Bo- 
ranic GarpEN AND Norsey, New- 
BpuRGH,N. Y. 


The plum in some of its species, as the 
beach plum, (Prunus littoralis) and the 
Chicasaw plum (P. chicasa) is indigenous 
to many parts of the United States, but 
the fine cultivated varieties, now so abun- 
dant in our gardens, have been produced 
from an eastern species (Prunus domesti- 
ca,) probably first introduced into Europe 
from Syria. 


The cultivation of the plum in the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States is exceedingly easy. 
The soil best adapted to that purpose isa 
moderately strong, light and dry loam; 
moist soils predisposing the tree to disease, 
and rendering it unfruitful. Gravelly and 
stony soils, though generally considered 
rather unsuitable, will be found excellent if 
the trees are planted in orchards, and re- 
ceive that care in cultivation, peculiarly 
proper for such situations, 

The plum not requiring walls in this 
climate, but growing with great luxuriance 
as an open standard tree, needs but little 
skill in pruning; the head of the tree 
should by no means, however, be permitted 
to hecome crowded with branches, but by 
judicious trimming, be kept open to the 
genial influence of the sun and air. Pru- 
ning, in the plum, as in all other stone 
ruits, should be performed while the 
branches are small, as the exudation of 
gum is induced by lopping large limbs, 


j|jand the wounds heal with difficulty. , To 


those persons who feel lost in the labyrinth 
of a modern catalogue of fruits, the fol- 





lowing selection of plums, of first rate ex- 
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cellence, for a small garden, may not be 


unacceptable. 
Yellow fruited. Green fruited. 
Washington, Green Gage, 
Coe’s, Golden drop, Imperial do. 
Drap d’or, Flushing, do. 
Yellow Gage. Luscomb’s Nonsuch. 


Blue or Purple fruited. 
Reine Claude Vio- 


lette, or Purple Gage, 
Blue Imperiatrice,  Nectraine, 
Kirk’s, Red Gage. 


Imperial Diadem, 

he Reine Claude Violette, or purple 
gage, is one of the most delicious of plums. 
The Blue I mperiatrice is excellent, and keeps 
a long time after ripening. Coe’s Golden 
drop and the Washington are very large 
and luscious fruit; and the Nectrvine and 
Kirk’s plum, are very beautiful, of large 
size, and fine flavored. The Azure Hative 
may, in addition to the above, be recom- 
mended as a very early variety, and the 
White Magnum Bonum, or egg plum, as 
being suitable for preserving. 


_ Diseases of the Pluum—The plum tree}, 
is subject in this country, in many districts, | 


tothe attacks of two or three insects 
which commit great havoc in their respec- 
tive methods, and which, owing to the 
culpable ignorance or negligence of culti- 
vators, are permitted to increase and dis- 
seminate themselves, ad libitum. The first 
and most troublesome of these visitors, is 


the Curculio nenuphar of Herbot.* Itis al. 


small winged imsect, searcely a fourth of an 
inch in length, furnished witha sharp ro- 
strum or bill, with which it pierces the em- 
bryo fruit as soon as it is formed in the ex- 
panded blossom. Though the insect itself 
is too inconspicuous to attract the eye ofa 
careless observer, amidst the countless my- 
riads of ephemeral winged creations of a 
spring day, yet the watchful horticulturist 
may discover it in great numbers fitting 
about in the trees, while yet laden with 
blossoms, and puncturing tle newly form- 
ed fruit to deposit the egg which is to con- 
tinue itsrace. These punctures may first 
be discovered when the fruit begins to 


swell, and when it has attained half or a} 


fourth of its size; they are very distinct to 
the eye, remaining in the form of a cres- 
cent-shaped scar, upon the surface of the 
green fruit. The egg in the mean time 


hatches,and the larve silently works its way |} 
towards the stem of the fruit, which, as soon} 


as it has reached that point, falls from the 
tree. The whole crop isin many cases 
where the careless cultivator has suffered 


the annual increase of the cureulio, drops in 


this manner prematurely from the tree, to 
the great mortification and astonishment 
of those persons unfamiliar with the habits 
of the insect race, who can see no cause of 
such a destruction of fruit. When the 
fruit has fallen to the ground, the grub or 
larve, obeying the instinct of nature, afterf 
a short time, leaves the now useless and 
decayed plum, and finding its way into the 
soil, remains there at some depth below the 
surface, to come forth in the succeeding 
spring, in its winged state, to go through 
its little round of existence again. 


*RyYNCAHANUSREC Ast Peck: 


jed repeatedly, and with uniform  suc- 


| whist the neighboring one, when pains hail 


jamatcur herticulturist may draw a useful 


|self, it soon covers the whole. tree, appa- 
jrently disseminating its poisonous influence 





Countless remedies have been proposed 
for the mitigation of the evil, caused by the 
curculio, which are directed to the destruc- 
tion of the insect in a winged state, when 
engaged in perpetrating the mischief, whilst 
the tree is yet in bloom: but there is but 
one easy, certain, and efficacious method 
of putting a stop to its ravages, viz., by 
desiroying it in the larve or grub state af- 
ter it has fallen from the tree, and before it 
has left the fruit. In plum orchards _no- 
thing can be more easily accomplished. — 
The cultivator has only to turn in his 
swine, and allow them to devour the fruit 
daily as it falls from the tree. and every in- 
sect will perish. This has been test- 


cess. The curculio, though a wing 
ed insect, is scarcely a migratory one, 
seldom leaving the neighborhood of the 
tree under which it emerged from the soil, 
and it has been found that, of two trees 
standing in adjoiming gardens, one of them 
was attacked, and the fruit destroyed, 


been taken to destroy the msects, remained 
laden with a beautiful crop. In small, gar- 
dens, therefore, when the number of trees 
is limited, it would well repay the trouble 
of gathering up and destroying the gieen 
fruit, as ina short time, the whole brood 
would be exterminated. It should be ob- 
served that when the soil has been trodden 
hard, when it has been paved underneath 
the branches, or in situations where the tree 
has inclined over a sheet of water, the 
larve of the curculio, not being able to find 
its way readily into the soil, perishes, and 


the trees bear abundantly. This is ob-} 


viously the reason why the trees in the 
hard trodden or paved yards of cities, of 
ten yield such surprising crops—and the 


lesson from this fact. 


Another most troublesome malady to 
which the plurn is liable in some parts of 
the country, is commonly known by the 
name of the knots. It exhibits itself in the 
form of rough black ezereseences upon the 
branches, of various sizes, from the scarce- 
ly perceptible swelling, te bunches of the 
size of the fist. If permitted to extend it- 


by the medium of the sap through the en- 
tire individual. On dissecting an infected 
branch, the wood und bark, in the discard- 
ed part, is found black and dry, and the 
whole vegetable substance is changed in 
appearance ; if long diseased, the conduct- 
ing vessels are dead and dried up, and this 
malignant influence may be seen extend- 
ing itself upwards, first visible in the pith, 
and afterwards in the heart-wood, until the 
whole branch is destroyed. Upon opening 
these protuberances carefully, at a certain 
season of the year, the close observer will 
detect the larve of an insect of the weevil 
family, and which Professor Peck believes 
to be the same insect (the curculio) Ryn- 
chenus cerasi, which attacks the fruit—he 
having reared it from the grub that inhab- 
its the excrescences of the cherry tree.— 
But we are inclined to believe this insect 
another and a totally distinct species, and 





shall endeavor, the present season, by rear- 











ing and placing it. in the hands .of,seme 
skilful entomologist, to set. the matt 
rest. Practically, however, this knowlege 
is, perhaps, of no great consequence, As it 
is known that the larve leave the 
branches in July, and a knowledge of 
single fact should be sufficient to itépre s 
upon the horticulturist the necessity dee. 
ting off and extirpating (burning is the 
best method), entirely, all those branches 
which show the least symptoms of disease , 
before that month commences. In this way 
the insect may be wonderfully diminished in 
numbers, and probably entirely subdued. —~ 
The branches of some kinds of plum (for- 
tunately the least valuable, as the horse 
plum and the damson) seem to be sought 
in preference, by the insect, when depositing 
its egg; but if its ravages are permittedto 
extend unchecked, the other and more pte- 
cious varieties will also fall a prey. |. To 
so great an extent did the damage caused 
by this single insect spread, about thirty 
years since, in some parts of the State, of 
New-York, that seareely a plum tree sur- 
vived the disease, owing to the ignorance 
of its habits prevalent, among the cultiva- 
tors at that time. 
There is but one more insect which is 
generally destructive to the plum tree in 
America—the borer (/Egeria exitiosa, Say), 
which attacks also the peach tree, and oth- 
er stone fruits, just below the surface of the 
ground. The eggs of this imsect are de- 
posited in the bark of the tree, close to the 
earth, and the grub, upon hatching, pene- 
trates further down, and bores its way 
around the trunk, and if undisturbed, com- 
pletely destroys the albumen, or youag 
wood, and ultimately eausing the. death of 
the tree. As these larvze are always found 
in a particular place, technically called the 
neck of the tree, just below the surface of 
the soil, the proprietors of extensive peach 
orchards have found it the most effeetive 
and speedy method of extermination, tovex- 
amine their trees every fall, removing the 
earth two or three inches deep, agd upon 
the appearance of gum (a sure symptom), 
searching out and. destroying the larve, 
with a knife for that purpose. A laborer, 
with trifling practice, will examine a great 
number of trees in a day, and with this 
slight annual care, whole orchards are, so 
far asthe borer is concerned, preserved in 
most vigorous health. From. succeseful 
practice, we cannot but think this the most 
unfailing method with the plum also.— 
Boiling hot water, poured around the trupk 
of the tree, will, without any injury,in 
many cases, destroy the larve; 
soap-suds have been recommended for: the 


‘\same purpose. . ‘The public prints abound, 


lately, with aecounts of the efficacy of a 
deposit of coal ashes around the #tihk 
and roots of the tree, but we necd¢ 
further proofs of the value of this remy 





before placing much reliance in. its, vir- 
tue. Yours, : 
C. & A. J. Downes 


Newburgh, N. Y., April, 1836: 
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From the New-York Farmer. " 
“ Burtineton, N. J.. Wespine Hes.”— 
We are indebted to Mr. Thomas Collies, of 








Burlington, N. J., for specimens of the 














oe od hoe. To us they appear 


well 
‘paleulated to answer their purpose ; anal 


we shall be pleased to exhibit them at all 
times to those who may desire to provide 
themselves with similar uieasils of the very 
best kind. 


We give the description in his: owa lan- 


guage. 
“Mr. T. Collins, takes the libery of pre- 


‘senting to Mr. D. K. Minor, a set of “Bur-| 


lington Weeding Hoes,” and recommends 
the kind, from several years experience, as 
‘the best he has seen. Their principal use 
is for destroying weeds while small: in the 
hands of an experienced gardner, they make 
great despatch. Narrow sawblades, of the 
best quality as to temper, should be used ; 
and the holes for rivets should be punched 
through the sawplate without heating, in 
order that the temper may not be injured.— 
The thinnest sawbaldes are to be preferred, 
as they can never be very dull, and may 
the sooner be sharpened. Half worn 
$* bucksatos’’ will answer for this purpose. 


Burlington, July 41h, 1836. 
#xtract of e letter dated Cylumbia Pa. 18th June 1836. 


As to the crops, you have probably receiv- 
ed accounts from different parts of the coun. 
ary. In this coynty (Lancaster Pa.) we 
shall not harvest one eighth of a crop of 
wheat throughout the county, by the Fly 
@ttacking it in the fall, and at two different 
dimes this spring. We bave not had so 
poor a prospect within the recollection of, 
the oldest inhabitants. Some thirty years 
back, they say the Fly was bad in some 
Helds, but this spring it is much more gen- 
etal. Rye has been injured very much by 
the long continued spell of wet weather, 
being in flower and much of it lodged and 
mow rotied; corn much cut off by the cut- 
worm and planted twice, and some the third 
#ime not all up yet, which will probably 
gotripen, many fields however, have escap- 
ed and look well. Oats, Barley and Grass, 
Jook yery favorable. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
J. B. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
The Elms, Throgs Neck, June, 1836. 
' Fo the Editor of the New York Farmer. 
Sir—If you think the following state- 
ment of the produce of a Cow worth insert- 
ne in your valuable Magazine, you can 
@oit. — 

‘18 The cow is of the short horn Durham 
breed, a twin, her dam having had twins 
three times in four years, she is a bay, her 

» Sister pure white, now in possession of my: 

ameighbor Mrs, Post. My cow calved on the 
Toh March, her calf remained from her 19 
@ays, raised on the skim milk, until wy 
other cow came in on the 20th April. The 

uce of butter was in that time, say 35 
ays, 544 lbs., and two butchers, although 
not sold to kill, pronounced her the best and 
heaviestcalf they had seen that season. | 
will only observe, I keep but two cows and 
they are kept and feed in the yard. 
peeryes Yours Seanaie, 


Tos. AsH. 








y Mr. Ash of Westchester county. There 
are few such, either as a breeder or a 


milker. 





animal, 


for this number. 
F rom the May No. of the New-York Farmer. 


Goat, 


voyage. ‘The doe, however, survived 


every thing else we undertake. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
BUTTER. 


son M. D. 


the ae of 16 to 1. 


than the difference in quantity. 


found to possess. 





Casumere Gostrs.—We copy from the 
cover of the May number of the Farmer, 
the short notice in relation to this beautiful 
We expected to have had an en- 
graving and more full account of the animal 


Casumere Goats.—We were invited, 
a few days since, by Mr. J. Donatpson 
Kinnear, of Albany, to view a Cashmere 
Mr. Kinnear, through the aid of 
relatives in France, pyrchased a pair of 
these beautiful and rare animals, from a 
geatleman who owns the only flock in 
France ; andthey were brought from Paris 
to Havre in the Diligence, and there put 
on board of one of the packets, but from’ 
some cause, the voyage was too much for 
the buck, which died, as well as the young 
kid, which was added to the family on the 


Mr. Houmes:—As great improvements 
may be made in the quality as well as quan- 
tity of butter from the same milk, by some 
variation from the common mode of manag- 
ing the mila—-I have therefore made some 
extracts from a valuable English publication 
in my possession, entitled a Complete His- 
tory of Modern Agrieulture, by R. W. Dick-} 


Ist. Exp. Severallarge tea cups exactly; 
similar in size and shape were filled at regu- 
lar intervals, the last being filled with the 
dregs of the milk. From some cows the} 
uantity of cream obtained from the last 
rawn cup, exceeded that from the first in 


he difference in quality was greater 
In the first 
cup the cream was a thin tough film, and 
very white, but in the last of a thick butera. 
ceous consistence, and of a glowing rich- 
ness of color, that no other kind of cream is 


3d. The difference in the quality of the 
milk was perhaps still greater than either. 
in respect to the quantity or the quality of 
the cream. In the first cup it was a thin 
bluish liquid, as if.a large portion of water 
had been mixed with,ordinary milk; while 
in the last cup it was of a thick consistence 
and yellow color, more resembling cream | 
}jthan milk both in taste and appearance. 
4th. The cream which first rises is richer } 
Oh jlin quality and greater in quantity than wha! 
“The above remarkable account of thejjrises in a second equal portion of time, } 





and the like difference in a third space of 
time and ‘so on. 

5th. Thick milk always throws wp a 
smaller proportion «f the cream it actaally 
contains to the surface, than milk which is 
thinner, but the cream is a richer quality ; 
and if water is added to that thick milk, it 
will afford a considerably greater quantity 
ofcream than it would have done if allowed 
to remain pure; but the quality at the same 
time is greatly debased. 

6th, Milk which is put into a pail or any 
other vessel and carried in it at any distance 
so as to be agitated and in part cooled before 
itis put into the mitk pans to settle fer 
cream, never throws up so much nor so rich 
cream as if the same milk had been put intg 
the milk pane directly after it was milked. 

From the above it follows, 

Ist. That cows should be milked as near 
the Dairy as possible, and ip addition to its 
preventing the agitation and cooling of the. 
milk, if pastures are near the Dairy the 
cows are not heated by driving. 

2d. It is highly injurious to put the milk 
in large Dairies into one vessel as it is milk- 
ed, to remain there until all the cows are 
milked before it is put into milk pans, and 
for an additional reason to the agitation and 
cooling, that it mixes the bad with the good 


>|} milk. 
and although very Jean, is a beautiful 
animal; being, as we were informed, the 
first ever imported into this country, will, 
we hope, be the first of numerous flocks 
which shall in a few years cover ovr hills ; 
and we trust that Mr. Kinnear may soon 
replace his loss, and be successful, in 
rearing a flock which may be profitable. 
Why may we not, in a few years, manu- 
facture Cashmere shawls, as well as silk ? 
We may—and shall do it—and compete 
with the foreign manufacture in this as in 


3d. The first drawn milk should be kept 
separate from the last drawn as the quality 
of the butter will be improved in proportion 
to the smallness of the proportion of the last 
drawn milk that is retained. 

4th, If the quality is only alluded to, it is 
not only necessary to separate the first from 
the last drawn milk, but also to take noth- 
ing but the cream that is first separated 
from the best milk. ‘Fhe remainder of the 
milk, may be either employed in making 
sweet milk cheeses, or it may be allowed to 
stand to throw up cream for making butter 
of an inferior quality. 


| Sth. According to the preceeding, the best 
||butter could only be made with economy 
in those dairies where the manufacture of 
cheese is the principal object. In such dai- 
ries a small portion of the last drawn milk 
should be set apart for butter, all the rest 
|may be made into cheese while it is yet 
warm from the cow and perfectly sweet, 
and if only that portion of cream which rises 
during the three or four hours after milkin 
is to be reserved for butter, the rich mil 
which is left, after the creain is separated, 
being still perfectly sweet, may be ¢onvert- 
ed into cheese with as great advantage 
nearly as the newly-milked milk itself. 

6th. As purchasers would not be found 
wanting to buy the fresh butter made in the 
manner above pointed out, at the price that 
would indemnify the farmer for his trouble 
in making it. These hints are thrown up 
merely to sutisfy the curious in what way 
butter possessing this superior degree of 
excellence may be obtained, but for the 
ordinary market, the writer is satisfied, 
from experience and attentive observation, 
that if in general about the first drawn half 
}of the milk be separated at each milking, 
and the remainder only set up for prodyci 
cream, and if that milk be allowed to stan 
to throw up the whole of its cream, even 
till it begins sensibly to taste sourish, and 
if that.eream is afterwards carefull manag- 
ed, the butter thus obtained will be of ‘a 
quality greatly superior to what can usually 
be obtained at market, and its quantity not 
considerably Jess.than if the whole of the 
\i milk had been treated alike. This therefore 

ig the practice that is Chong most likely to 
suit the frugal farmer, as his butter though 
of a superior quality, could be offered at a 
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‘friend to mankind. We shall distribute the 





price that would always insure it a repid| 


sale. 


From the preceding the following course 
is recommended to farmers, particularly 
those who have small dairies. Let a quan- 
tity of milk from the first drawing, par” eva 
for family use, including the supply of eream 
ibe taken from the cows ona farm, and set 
the remainder for cream to make butter for 
the market. It will take less time to convert 
such cream into ‘butter, and the butter from 
such cream will be of a superior quality. 


To satisfy myself of the difference in the| 


amilk in the first and last drawn from the 
#ame cow, I had a tumbler nearly filled with 
first drawn milk, taking about an eqnal 

uantity from each teat—a second tumbler 
was then filled with about an equal quantity, 
if any thing a little of the last drawing, tak- 
ing about an equal quantity from each teat. 
‘The result was scarcely any eream from the 
first, and it could not be well sepprated from 
the milk. The cream did not exceed in 
weight 30 grains, and hardly any yellow 
particles in the cream—from the last draw- 


amg, there was 339 grains of cream, yellow! 


and thick. The milk stood in the tumblers 
about 10 hours. Cc. V. 
Hatlowell, June 17, 1836. 





‘We take the following letter in relation 
tto the Sugar Beet from the New England 
Farmer. It relates toa subject which is 
becoming of much interest in France, and 
will we doubt not attract attention, and be- 
come a profitable business in this country. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


Washington, June 27, 1836. 
‘Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esq. 


Dear Sir—I have precured a small quan- 
tity of the seed of Sugar Beet, which I 
shall send to you to-day by Mr. William 
W. Stone, who will be in Boston on Friday 
r Saturday of this week. The cultiva- 
tion of this vegetable, and the manufacture 
of sugar from it in France has become of 
ees consequence in that courtry, and is, 

think, attracting much attention on this 
side the Atlantic. It appears to me the 
cultivation of the Beet in some of the 
Western States can be carried forward with 
great success. I do not know whether it 
can be made profitable in New England, 
but.will thank you to distribute the seed I 
mow sind to you among our agricultural 
friends,—and to accept the assurances with 
which I remain, dear sir, 

Your faithful and ob’t serv’t. 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


By ithe Editor.--The above with the par- 
cels of Sugar Beet seed therein alluded to, 
thave laid us under renewed obligations to 
tthe Hon. writer, whose patriotic efforts pro- 
mote the most important interests of his 
country, deserve the gratitude of every 


seeds in small portions among cultivators 
who will be likely to make the most of them. 
As the season is far advanced, it will, we 
ithink, be advisable to soak the seeds in 
‘warm water at least 48 hours before plant- 
dng, which will much accelerate their ger- 
mination. 





Orrice Pemereneneie Ras htan Co. 
New Orleans, 19th May, 1836. 

THE Board of Directors of this Company, will pay 
the sum of five thousand dollars to the inventor or 
projector, of a machine or plan to prevent the escape 
of sparks from the Chimney of Locomotive Er gines, 
burning wood, and which shall be finally adopted fur 
use ofthe Company. No further charge to be made 
for the right of the Company to use the same. 

By order uf the Board, 
‘ JNO. B. LEEFE, Secretary. 
11—3m. 





TO CONTRACTORS. 


Engineer Department York and Ma- 
ryland Line Railroad Co. 
York, Jury 10, 1836. 


PROPOSALS will be received until Saturday, the 
30th inst. in York, for the graduation and Masonry of 
the whole line of this road, extending from the State 
line to York, a distanqe of nearly 20 miles. This/ 
road is a continuation of the Baltimore and Susque- 
hannah Railroad, and is the final letting on the line of 
Railroad from York to Baltimore. On this letting is 
a Tunnel of about 300 feet in length. 

Persons unknown to the undersigned must aecom- 
pany their proposals with recommendations. 

ISAAC TRIMBLE, 
Chief Engineer. 
‘WM.GIBBS M’NELLL, 
Conguiting Engineer. 
July 15, 1836. 130 





TO CONTRACTORS: 


Enoreer DeparTMENT, Lawrenceburgh and 
Indianapolis Railroad Company, June 20, 1836. } 
PROPOSALS will be reeeived at this office until 

the 8th of August fur the graduation and masonry on 

the first division of the Road. ‘ 

This division commences near the Ohio River at 
ee , Indiana, and follows the Valley of 
Tanners Creek a distance of ten miles. 

Plans and Profiles of the Route and proposed 
works canbe examined at the Engineers Office, Law- 
Trenceburgh, Dearbur 1 County, Indiana. 

25—taul5 JULIUS W. ADAMS, Engineer. 





TO CONTRACTORS. 


Sealed proposals wi!l be received at Jackson, until 
the 15th day of September next, for the graduation, 
masonry and bridging of the 3d division (50 miles) of 
the Mississippi Railroad. 

This road is locatedon a pine sandy ridge, the 
country is healthy, and provisions can be readily 
obtained at all seasons of the year. 

The whole line (150 miles) will be placed under 
contract, as the location advances next fall ; and it.is 
believed that no institution can offer greater induce- 
ments to good Co1.tractors than this. 
F. H. PETRIE, Chief Eng. 
Enerneers Orricg,, 
Natches, June 10, 1836. - 
15—till Sept. 5, 1836. 





‘WILLIAM ATKINSON, Rochester, New-York, 
Real Estate Broker, buys and sells on Commission, 


Collection of Mortgages. 
Persons desirous of purchasing Farms in that fertile 
* 


FARMS in the Couuty of Monroe, and attends,to the|| 











HUDSON & BERKSHIRE RAILROAD” 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. | 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be r 
by the Hudson & Berkshire Railroad ¢ 
pany, at their office inthe city of H. 
until the 20th day of July, for ex 
and embanking 16 miles of their road from 
Chatham 4 Corners to the city of Hudson. 
Also 2 bridges of 50 and 70 feet span. Pri 
files of the route will be exhibited at the 
Railroad offiee in the city of Hudson, divid- 


{led into sections of half a mile and one m 
{leach, for examination, by the Ist of Jt 
{laext. Proposals will also be rec 


+ 


furnishing $00,000 feet of white pine, chest- 
nut, or white hemlock sills, 5 by 8 and 16 
feet long; and 10,000 chestnut ties, 8 fees 
long and 6 inehes square. : 
Persons applying tor eontracts will be ex- 
pected, unless personally known to the com, 
pany or engineer, to present with their pro- 
posals, recommendations as to their ability 
to perform their contracts. 
GEORGE RICH, @hief Engineer. . 
Hudson, June 25, 1836. B—tj20 


NOTICE OF THE NEW-YORK AND 
ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY. 

THE Com hereby withdraw their Advertise- 
ment.of 26th april, in consequence of their inability 
to prepare in time, the portions of the line om to 
be fot on the 30th June, at hampton, on the 
lith.of July at Monticello. Future notice shall be 
given, when proposals will be received at the above 
places, for the some portions of the road. 





JAMES G. KING, President. 
t 21—tf 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Moor street, N. Y.) ‘ 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 


THE undersigned begs leave to inform the prop 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of pray wee! Mel Railroads, Locomotive Engines 
of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in success- 
ful operation.on the Camden ook Are ) 
none of which eg eg if all 

A an xes, furnished at shortest . 
een Hi. R. DUNHAM & CO. 








TO CONTRACTORS, 


PROPOSALS will be received at the Office of the 
astern Railroad Company, Boston, between the 
28th and 30th inst, for the grading and masonry of 
said Road fon East Boston to Newburyport, @ dia- 
tance of 33% miles 

The line of this road is plong « Seeeenie rs 
passing threugh Lynn, Salem, ' erly, and Ips 
which places will afford contractors every a 
obtaining provisions, &e. Plans and Profiles be 
ready, and maybe seen at the Office, after the 22a 
ge ndations mnst accompany the 

atisfaetory recommenda ny. 

proposals of those who are unknown to the Engineer. 





region, will do well to call on him. 6t 





JOHN M. ireerimiids 3r 





LE A ER, 





~ 





Tue Susscriser is authorised to sell Pacx’s Morticinc Macuines, to be used ip 
any of the Western, Sauthern, or Middle States, (except New-Jersey,) and also to sell 
Rights for Towns, Counties, or States, in the same region, including New-Yorky — 
Macuines will be furnished complete, ready to work, and at a liberal discount to those 
who purchase territory, or machines to sell again. 

Applications may be made by letter, post paid, or personally, to 


D. 


' 
K. MINOR, Agent. for Proprietor, 
132 Nassau street, New-York. 


(< Terms of single machines, $30 to $35, for common morticing ; and $50 to $60 
for HuB machines, which, in the hands of an experienced man, will mortice 14 to 16 
setts of common carriage or wagon hubs per day. 





Also, Pamsour on Locomotive Engines on 





(> Witt be published, in a few days, Nicuoxson’s Treatise on Architectire.— 
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Railroads. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 
AMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 
PR ALS will be received at the Office of the 

*s River and. wha Cumpany, in the City of 

from the 15thio ‘the 23rd day of August, 

‘gor the construction of all the Excavation, Embank- 
ment and Walling poi now under contract, together 
uth neariy allahe Culverts and the r portion of 

Locks between Lynehburg and Maidens’ Adven- 


The work now advertised embraces the twenty 
miles between Columbia and th: h ad of Maid ns’ 
wiventure Pond, the éight miles between S.ven Is. 
and Scottsy ile, and about twenty isulat-d 

reserved at the former letting, between 

ville and Lynchburg. 

~The quantity of masonry offered is very great— 
‘eonsisting of abouttwo hundr:-d Culverts of from. three 
to thirty feet span; nine Aqueducts, thirty-five Locks 
a oath ag of Wastes, with several farm and road 


cpt 


Bridges. 

General and specifications of all the work, 
and special plans of the most important Culverts and 
Aqueducts, will be found at the offices of the several 

i istant Engineers on the line of the Canal, 

The work will be prepared for examination by the 
25th Julyj; but mechanics, well recommended, des'r- 
ous of immediate‘employment,can obtain contracts 
fer the.construction of a number of Culverts at private 


. - Persons offering to contract, who are unknown to 
the subscriber, or any of the Assistaat Engineers, will 
poe pe Sere smd their proposals by the usual 

; of character. and ability. 
CHARLES ELLET, Jr., 

Chief Engineer of the James River 
and Kanawha Company. 
Nore.—The Dams, Guard-Locks, must of the 
and a number of Locks and Culverts, are 
reserved for a future letting. Persons visiting the line 
for the ormrene of vbiaining work, would do well to 
call at the office of the Company in the city of Rich- 
mond, where any information which they may desire 

will be cheerfully communicated. 

The valley of James River, between Lynchburg 

and Richmond, ishealthy. (20—tal8) C. E. Jr. 


RAILWAY IRON. 


95 tons of Linch bytinch.| Fiat Barsin lengths 
200. do 1} do ido | of 14 to 15 feet, eounter 
40. do 1t do #do j sunk hules, ends cut a 
800 do 2 de tdo | an angle of 45 degrees, 
800 do 2 dv do | with splicing plates and 
‘250 do; of 





soon ted. nails to suit. 
e Rails of 36 tbs. per yard, with the 
uisite chairs, keys, and pins. 
rought Iron Rims of $0, 33, and 36 inches diam- 
eter for Wheels of Railwav Cars, and of 60 inches 
diameter for Locomotive Wheels. 

Axtes of 24, 24, 2d, ..3, 34, 34, and 34 inches in di- 
ameter, fur Railway Cars and Locomotives, of patent 
iron, 

The above will be sold free uf duty, to State Gov- 
ernments and Incorporated Governments, and the 
@rawback taken in part payment. 

A. & G. RALSTON, 
9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of 
Rails, Chairs,’ Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing 
Plates, in use both in this country and Great Britain, 
«will be exhibited wo those disposed to examine them. 

4—d7 Imeowr 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 
BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD: 
CASTINGS. 





Also, AXLES furnished .and fitted to wheels com-| 


plete at the Jeffersun Cotton and Wool Machine Fac- 
yao and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders ad- 


ressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 


street, New-York, will-be promptly attended to. 
Also, CAR SPRINGS. 


thee Tires, turned complete. 
18 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 
STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a@ superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 
| No. 264. Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 


New-York. 
DAD COMPANIES would do well.to exa- 
wa thie fous of tho Nowe York sod Harlem’ ieeinoed 
on. ‘ ew- m ial 
pi Poveda IQ5ut 
ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 
WILAIAM V. MANY manufactures to order. 
IRON CASTINGS for Gearing Mills and Factories o/ 
" Pngines and Railroad Castings o 
collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equalled in the United States. By 











 ~ “FRAME BRIDGES. 
Tar subscriber would respectfully inform the pub- 
lic, and partieularly Railroad and Bridge Corpora- 
ta.ions that he will build Frame Bridges, or vend the 
right to others to build, on Col. Long's Patent, + as 8 
out th: United States, with few exceptions. The 
‘lowing sub-Agents have been engag' d by the ‘under- 
Sigued who willalso aitend to this business, viz. 
Horace € hilds, 
Alexander MeArthbur, 
John Mahan, 


Henniker, N.-H. 
Mount Morris, N. Y. 
d do 


0) 
‘Thomas H. Cushing, Dover, N. H. 
Ira Blake, Wakefield, N. H. 
Amos Whit more, Fsq., Hancock, N. H. 
Samuel Herrick, Springfield, Vermont. 
Simeon Herrick, do do 
Capt. Isaac Damon, 
Lyman Kingsly, 
Elijah Halbert, 
Joseph Hebard, 
Col. Sherman Peck, Hudson, Ohio. : 
Andrew E. Turnbull, Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 
William J. Turnball, de _ do 
Sabried Dodge, . (Civil Engineer,) Ohio. 
Booz M. Atherton, New-Philadelphia,Ohio. 
Stephen Daniels, Marietta, Ohio 
John Rodgers, . Louisville, Kentucky, 
J~hn Tililson, St. Francisville, Lons’a. 
Capt. John Bottom, Tonawanda, Penn 
Nehemiah Osborn, Rochester, N. Y. 
Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the ful- 
lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two miles from the former 
place. Across the Metawamkeag river on the Mili- 
tary read, in Maine. On the National road in Miinois, 
atsundry points. Onthe Baliimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudson and 
Patterson Railroad,in two places. On the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bog- 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sundry puints. Across 
the Contocook river at Hancock, N. H. Across the 
Connecticut river at Haverlill, N. H. Across the 
Contoecook river, at Henniker, N. H. Across the 
Souhegan river, at Milford, N. H. Across the Ken- 
nebec river, at Waterville, in the state of Maine.— 
Across the Genesse river, at Mount Morris, New- 
York, and several other bridges are now in progress. 
The undersigned is abupt to fix his residence in 
Rochester, Munroe country, New-York, where he 
will promptly attend to orders in this line of business 
to any practicable extent in the Uuited States, Mary- 
land excepted. MOSES LONG. 
General Agent of Col. S. H Long. 
Rochester, May 22d, 1836. 19y-tf. 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wronght 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches, manufactured 
by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
five years successful operation, and now almost uni- 
versal use in the United States (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. 

ilroad Companies may“be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable tu the holes iu iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fasiened’ with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than double any commun 
spikes made by the hammer. 

* * All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y,, 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. : 

*,* Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany and Troy ; J.I. Brower, 222 Water 
street, New-York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; T. 
Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.—Railroad Companies would do well. to for- 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub- 
scriber js desirous of extendiyg the meenoteoturing so 
as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand fur 
his Spikes, (1J23am) H. BURDEN. 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 

300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 
150. de io do j 
150 do do do 
150' do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do plated Spedia 
50 do do socket Shovels and es. 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
Bars (steel pointed,) mannfactured from Salisbury re- 


Northampton, Mass. 
do do 


Waterloo, N. Y. 
Dankirk, N. Y. 








} fined iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents 
WITHE & CO.” 


yy eer at 
vo. 2 Liberty street, New-Yor 
BACKUS, AMES & ce. 

N. B.—Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 


j|could be made per annum. 


plain») de 
caststeel Shovels & Spades’ 


TO BE SOLD OR LE the above. 


well known establishment, situated one mile 
No. 1. Boiler House, 50 feet b 


making boilers for Locomotive and 0 
steam Engines. 
No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 50 feet by 20, 
fitted with cranes for teavy work, 
No. 8. Locomtive House, 54 feet by 25, 

used for putting together Locomotive Ba- 

ines. Several of the best Engines in use 
in the United States have been put in this 
establishment. 

No. 4. A three story brick building, e6v- 
ered with slate, 120 feet by 46, containing 
two water-wheels, equal to 40 horse ; 
Machine Shop, filled with lathes, &.; Pat 
tern Shop ; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, ciie 
pable of rolling 4 tons of iron per diem, ex- 
clusive of other work ; three Trip Ham. 
mers, one of which is very large ; enginefor 
blowing Cupoja Furnaces, moved by water. 
wheel; one very superior 12 horse Stem 
Engine, which could be dispensed with; 
and a variety of other machinery. : 
No. 5. An Iron Foundry, 80 feet by 45, 
with a superior air Furnace, and two Cupo- 
las, Core oven, Cranes, &e. fitted for the 
largest work. Attached to the Foundry ig 
a large ware-house, containing Patterns for 
the Castings of Hydraulic Presses, Loco- 
motiye and other Steam Engines, Lead Mill 
Rolls, Geering, Shafts, Stoves, Grates, &c, 
These were made of the most durable ma- 
terials, under the direction of» very aciey- 
tific and practical Engineer, and are gup- 
posed to be of great value. 
No. 6. A building, 65 feet by 36, containing 

a large stack of chimneys, and furnaces, for 
making Cast Steel. This building has 
been used as a boarding-house, and can 
accommodate a large number of men, 

No, 7. A range of buildings, 200 feetlong by 
30, containing counting room, several store 
rooms, a Brass Foundry, room for eleanin 
castings, a large loft for storing patterns, 
stable for two horses, &e. &e. 

The above establishment’ being on tide 
water, presents greater advantages for some 


United States. Coal and Iron can be carried 
from vessels it the harbors of Boston, to the 
wharf in front of the Factory, at 25'to 
cents per ton. Some of the largest jobs of 
iron work have been completed at this es. 
tablishment ; among others, the great chain 
and lift pumps for freeing the Dry Dock at 
the Navy Yard, Charleston. : 
The situation for Railroad work is exeel- 
lent, being in the angle formed by the eros 
ing of the Providenee and Worcester Rai 
rouds. The Loeomotive “Yankee,” sow 
running om the Jatter road, and the “ Bos. 
ton,” purchased by the State of Penns 
vania, were built at these works. With 
Patterns and Machinery now n the premi- 
ses, 20 Locomotives, and as many tenders, 
besides a great quantity of cars ont 


For terms, apply to hae 


FHOS.J. ECKLEY, Boston) »«-1 
Boston, April 21, 1835. 





: AL 
COMPANY, i rated by the State of Delawarr 
of 200,000 Wollars, are prepared rh 


‘that 


| With. a capital 


ecute in the first st le and o 
extensive Finishing : 
Tron, situated in the town of N: 
orders for OM E and 
and for CASTINGS of eve 


jiton, | RAILROAD WORK of all kin 


be ad 
Mr. EDWARD A. G. YOUNG, c 








serption, made from Salisbury refined Iron. 4—ytf 





feb20—yif Superintendent, Newcastle, 


~~ 
Ld 


s 


from Boston. Tle improvements consist of, 
50 feet, 
containing all the necessary machinery for 


kinds oc business than sny other in the. 


wagons, 
lortoROBERT RALSTON, Jr. Philms | 
j25-—Mt, 


% THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING _ 
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